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The easiest and most rapid method of 
teaching children to read. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


A Four Book Series for the First Three Years 


What the Books Do 


1. Accomplish more than any other system at- | 


tempts. 
2. Teach first the sounds of consonants which 
are the framework of all words. 


3. Combine the mechanical and the thought | 


sides of reading to a wonderful degree. 

4. The work in phonics results in clear enun- 
ciation, distinct articulation, and purity of tone. 

5. Present in each lesson a fresh incentive. 

6. Being full of life and action, they arouse the 


energies of the teacher and the imagination of the | 


child. 


7. The lessons for each day are planned to se- | 


cure a definite amount of work, and to accomplish 
definite results. 
8. The list of blend words in each lesson af- 


fords a test of the pupil’s ability to apply the sounds | 


already learned. 


What they do for the Pupil 


g. Train the eye, voice, and ear. 
10, Make good spellers. 


11. Make learning to read a pleasure, not | 


drudgery. 
12. Present all the essentials in such an attrac- 
tive way that even the slow pupils grasp the facts. 


13. Develop a possible vocabulary of more than 
4,000 words in the first year. 

14. Enable pupils to do easily three times as 
much reading as formerly. 

15. Give pupils a command of words and a 
marked power to attack new matter. 

16. Secure better expression. 

17. Develop a clearer understanding. 

18. Helpthe child to doa great deal for him- 
self. 

19. Make pupils eager to read. 

20. The reading matter and illustrations are in- 
dispensable to each other. 

21. The method is cumulative, making the pupil 
self-reliant and independent very early. 

22. Have no diacritical marks to confuse the 
reading. 

23. Areadapted to the use of children of foreign 
parentage. 


What they do for the Teacher 

24. Require no special preparation on the part 
of the teacher, 

25. Enable any teacher, however inexperienced, 
to make a success of teaching reading. 

26. Show the teacher first what to do and then 
help her to do it. 

27. Save the teacher much preparatory work. 





Further details 


Boston 


Cincinnati 


San Francisco 


on application to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 
Atlanta 





$2.50 per Year 
WEEELY { Single Copies, 6 Cents 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


HARRIMAN AND STOCKS. 

It is no light matter to be a great 
railway magnate. From the first day 
when it was rumored that BE. H. 
Harriman was in ill health, through 
all his journeyings in Europe, and 
now upon his return, the stock mar- 
ket has moved up or down with al! 
the fluctuations in his condition 
His lightest word, when he got back 
and submitted to an interview by the 
New York reporters, talking to them 
in a feeble voice of his plans and ex- 
pectations, was eagerly taken down 
and transmitted all over the country. 
There must be a considerable acces- 
sion to the number of the people who 
feel that it is an ill thing that one- 
third or one-quarter of the transpor- 
tation interests of the country, with 
their attendant influence in the stock 
markets, should be subject to the 
will or caprice or physical or mental 
condition of a single individual. 


THE McKEE’S ROCKS RIOT. 

It is not surprising that the long 
strike at the works of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company at McKee’s 
Rocks, near Pittsburg, should have 
culminated in a savage riot in which 
eight or ten men, about equally di- 
vided between the strikers and the 
deputy sheriffs and constabulary, 
were killed or fatally wounded. For 
six weeks the situation had been 
growing steadily worse. There were 
at least 5,000 men on strike, most of 
them Hungarians and other aliens. 
Both sides had been for days under 
arms, and both the strikers and the 
company had armed steamboats on 
the river. The company had been 
struggling to carry on its work with 
the aid of strike breakers, imported 
from outside. It had evicted many 
of the strikers from their huts, and 
had flatly refused all suggestions of 
arbitration. The strikers fought des- 
perately, as men who had little to 
lose, whatever might happen. 

SEVERE PROVOCATION. 

However strongly the violence of 
the strikers is to be condemned, 
some allowance must be made for the 
extreme provocation which they had 
suffered. The company’s manage- 
ment has been harsh and uncom- 
promising. Under a peculiar system 
of wage-checks, instituted by itself, 
no workman has known from pay- 
day to pay-day what he would re- 
ceive; and, under pretence of sifting 
out the less efficient, many of the 
men have been given starvation 
wages. For example, a yard laborer 
who had worked fourteen days re- 
ceived $15: a master riveter, for 
thirteen days, $16; a riveter, for ten 
days and two nights, $6.50; a 
puncher, for ten and one-half days, 
$14.95, and so on. The men in the 
ear-erecting department. who first 
struck, asked for an eight-hour day 
at thirty cents an hour, which was 
not an extravagant demand for 
skilled labor. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER RATER 
CASE. 

The western railways have gained 
an important victory over the inter- 
state commerce commission in the de- 
cision of the United States circuit 
court at Chicago in the famous 
Missouri river rate case. The rail- 
Ways contended that an order which 





the commission sought to enforce 
for a reduction of the joint rate 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Missouri river might be proper if ap- 
plied to a single road, but would 
work hardship in its application to 
more than one road, because of the 
expense of the operation of terminals 
by each road; and, moreover, that it 
meant a discrimination against 
western manufacturers and mer- 
chants in favor of the Atlantic sea- 
board shippers. These contentions 
ure sustained by the court, which, 
with the concurrence of two judges 
and the dissent of one, grants a per- 
manent injunction against the com- 
mnission. The point on which the 
decision turns is not whether the 
proposed rate was or was not reason- 
able, but whether the commission has 
the power, as the court expresses it, 
to lay upon the commerce and manu- 
facturing of the localities affected an 
artificial hand. 


THE CHURCHES NOT FALLING 
OFF. 


A bulletin just issued by the de- 
partment. of commerce and labor 
goes far to confute the pessimists 
who have thought that the influence 
of the churches upon the national 
life was diminishing. The figures 
show that, during the six years fol- 
lowing the census of 1900, church 
membership increased 6.4 per cent. 
Of this increase 4.4 per cent. was in 
the Catholic church, 1.8 per cent. in 
Protestant churehes, and the _ re- 
mainder in churches of other faiths. 
The total church membership re- 
ported is 32,986,445, or 39.1 per cent. 
of the total population. Of this total, 
Protestant churches are credited 
with 20,287,742 and the Catholic with 
12,079,142. Of the total church mem 
bership 56.9 per cent. are women. 
The disproportion is most marked in 
the Protestant churches; in the 
Catholic church, 49.3 per cent. of the 
total are men. 

THE GROWTH OF THE AERO- 
PLANE. 


Matters have gone far and fast 
since the luckless experiment of 
Darius Green with his flying ma- 
chine. On the aviation field at 
Rheims the past week, where the 
world’s most distinguished aviators 
were gathered for a competitive ex- 
hibition of their machines, the 
Frenchman Paulhan broke all pre- 
vious world’s records on Wednesday, 
making a distance of eighty-three 
miles in two hours, fifty minutes, 
twenty-four seconds; and the plaudits 
over this achievement had hardly 
died away before, on the very next 
day, this record was broken by his 
brother Frenchman, Latham, who 
covered 95.88 miles in two hours, 
eighteen minutes, nine and _ three- 
fifths seconds. Both Paulhan and 
Latham moreover encountered wind 
and storm during their flights. Prior 
to this, Wilbur Wright held the 
world’s best record for speed, fifty- 
three and one-half metres an hour, 
as against about sixty-eight and one- 
half, now made by Latham. Lathain’s 
airship is a monoplane. The records 
of both Frenchmen were, however, 
eclipsed by the English aviator, 
Wenry Farman, who, in a biplane of 
his own design, captured the grand 
prize of $10,000 in the endurance 
test by a flight of 111.78 miles in 
three hours, four minutes, fifty-six 
and two-fifths seconds; while Glenn 
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H. Curtiss, the only American con— 
testant, broke all records for speed, 
and captured the Gordon Bennett 
trophy and a cash prize of $5,000 by 
fiving 12.42 miles in fifteen minutes, 
fifty and three-fifths seconds. 


THE CRETAN CRISIS OVER. 

The four powers which undertook 
the protectorate of Orete have at 
last pulled themselves together, and 
met the situation in the only way 
consistent with peace. As Turkey 
continued to press Greece with im- 
possible demands, and assembled a 
war fleet within easy striking dis- 
tance of Crete, the powers sent to the 
Porte a joint note, urgently warning 
Turkey against any measures which 
might jeopardize peace, and express- 
ing surprise that the Turkish gov- 
ernment had not laid before them 
any grievances which it might have. 
Thereupon Turkey abandoned its 
threatening tone, and gave notice to 
the powers that it would not recall 
its representative from Athens. The 
powers will now take up the Turkish 
grievances and meanwhile will sit 
tight upon Crete. 


ANOTHER FAILURE FOR WELL- 
MAN. 


Walter Wellman, the American ex- 
plorer, seems to be doomed to rather 
humiliating disappointments in his 
attempts to reach the North Pole by 
halloon. His plans have been a good 
deal in the public eye, and they have 
been generously financed. Two 
years ago he made a start from 
Spitzbergen in his giant dirigible 
balloon America, but the weather 
conditions were unfavorable, and he 
abandoned the attempt. On August 
15, he made a similar attempt from 
the same point. The wind and 
weather were all that could have 
been desired, and he actually covered 
thirty-two miles. But then the 
leather guide rope, to which a heavy 
weight of stores was attached, broke. 
The balloon shot up in the air, and 
it became necessary to return. The 
balloon was so nearly wrecked in 
the descent that it was impossible to 
make another attempt, and so the 
scheme goes over to next year. 
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Warm Luncbes for School Chil- 
dren. 


In one of the schools in Indianapo- 
lis hot soup is served to the children 
who bring their lunches. A lady 
nearby furnishes it at two cents a 
bowl, two thirds of a pint. Five 
kinds have been found to be the most 
satisfactory: Spaghetti, rice, noodle, 
bean, and barley. The most popular 
is the bean. The children who take 
the soup are normal and come from 
good homes. The child who wishes 
to do so may work in the dining 
room to pay the ten cents a week. It 
has been found that out of the thirty 
pupils considered, eighteen gave no 
evidence of improved school work, 
but none of them had fallen behind 
nor had any of them been ill or ab- 


sent. Twelve showed marked im- - 
Four were stronger- 


provement. 
physically and showed diminished 
nervousness. The school board fur- 
nishes the dining room, bowls, and 
spoons. One of the ladies interested 
in the work takes her turn in presid- 
ing over the dining room. 
the boys bring the soup to the school- 
house in a kettle. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with ‘these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


+ 
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Fall term opens September 1, 1909, 
Write, call or telephone for further information, 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGc! CY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from rece nt patrors: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘‘ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ pees 4 feel that I am very fortunate. E ery- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very traly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well es in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very traly yours.”’ 








Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 























School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEm 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs diy by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories,adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. 


See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAIIFORD, CONNECTICUT 






DID YOU EVER REALAIZE 





That poor pencils require frequent sharpening while Dixon’s 
“High School” pencils retain satisfactory points >? 
The same process that makes pencil leads fine and smooth 
makes them tough and durable. 
Just to see how good a school pencil can be, write for 
samples of Dixon “High School.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
ARITHMETICS 


A New Series by 
GEORGE WENTWORTH and Davip EvuGENE SMITH 


The Wentworth New Elementary Arithmetic can- 
not fail to be attractive to the beginner. It is 
thoroughly modern, sensible and highly practical, 
with a profuse drill in fundamentals. List price, 
35 cents. 

The Wentworth-Smith Complete Arithmetic is a 
strictly topical book with a thorough treatment 
containing genuine applications of arithmetic to the 
American life of today. List price, 60 cents. 

Two-volume edition Parts I. and II., each list 
price, 40 cents. Parts I. and II. of the Complete 
Arithmetic used in combination with the New 
Elementary Arithmetic make an excellent three- 


book series. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


Beston NewYork Chicago London 
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THE UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





Originated — 
Writing-in-Sight Construction, 
Built-in Tabulators, and 
Modern Bookkeeping Appliances. 


. 
And Combines — 
Originality, Stability, 
Speed and Adaptability. 
Before buying a machine that tries to imitate this original 
“Visible-Writing’’ Typewriter, will you call at our salesroom, 
at your convenience ? 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, In. 


ANYWHERE 
214 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 

















JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
in Education and Heredity 


By A. E. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. « 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are moi discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upes 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change ef A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are 
sible for paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stepped, or addean 


changed. 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the pees. Should such a change fail to appear om the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notidy 
as at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


Im clubs of three or mere, ‘ ‘ ° 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and twe new subscriptions, 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 * 
$5.50 a. 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three oc mere is 
ormed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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KNOX OF KNOCKERSVILLE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Every medium-sized town has its character, and 
Knockersville is no exception. Jesse Knox was 
its specimen. He was never a success at anything, 
but he had upset the success plans of about every- 
body in town who aspired to be or to do anything. 
He had spoiled horse trades and the sale of farms, 
had defeated a plan for a street railway and for a 
Chautauqua assembly, and many a man had failed 
of official preferment because Jesse would manage 
to say the wrong word at the right time or the 
right thing at the wrong time, as you please. 

Jesse would never butt in on a proposition until 
he was sure that he could give it a knock-out blow, 
so that when he did announce his attitude on a 
question every one knew that he had a solar 
plexus blow well planned. In consequence he 
was feared by every one. It was useless to ap- 
proach him in any way. Before he announced 
himself it was unwise to suggest anything, as he 
might not be giving it any attention, and after he 
had taken sides on a question it was worse than 
useless. 

Jesse did not meddle in everything, far from it. 
He passed most things. He always studied his 
hand. Unless the deal had been kind to him he let 
some one else lead. He had little of this world’s 
goods, and wanted little. He never held an office 
of any kind; he well knew that he would be de- 
feated, in lodge, grange, church, or town. He was 
universally disliked as well as feared, and he knew 
it. That was the success he craved. To know that 
a man would never forget or forgive him made him 
happy. 

“T guess he’ll remember that for some time,” 
was his pet triumphant chuckle. 

Graham was the schoolmaster of Knockersville. 
He was a universal favorite and so had stayed five 
years. The pay was small and had never been 
raised. He had not asked it and Knockersville 
was not likely to offer it. 

Jesse had never had occasion or provocation to 
disturb his peace of mind. He rather liked Gra- 
ham, who tactfully bid for a continuance of the 
peace. 

No one had ever dared to propose a new school- 
house. Graham had not cared to do it till now, 
but the old one was so impossible that Graham 
made up his mind that he would stake all on it. If 
he could not get it he would leave, but he would 
not say this,—he was too wise for that. 

He was a year feeling his way along, and when 
at last the way seemed clear an article was put in 


the warrant for the town meeting. The die was 
cast. The town must vote it or vote it down. 

Jesse had been quiet for a long time. People 
were saying that Graham had had a good influence 
over him. 

When the school proposition appeared, it was 
whispered that Jesse was studying the town reports 
of Knockersville and other towns, and like a flash 
from a clear sky came argument after argument 
from Jesse on every possible occasion. Never be- 
fore had he so thoroughly equipped himself with 
facts. The schools were the most expensive, the 
books cost the most, and Graham’s salary was 
larger than that in many towns, and he 
had no business as a salaried man to engineer 
a scheme to run the town heels over head 
in debt. 
~ Unexpectedly a lot of fellows began to pat Jesse 
on the back. Men who had been quiet because 
they thought the new schoolhouse proposition was 
universally popular peeped up and said: “Jess’s 
right,’ and some others thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to make peace with him. Then there were 
developed some jealousies as to Graham’s popu- 
larity. Like magic the whole game changed color. 
Graham did not have any such hand as he thought 
that he had. He was furious to think he had 
stayed there five years on less salary than he might 
have had elsewhere. To think that men would be 
led astray by a man like Jess! Like a good chess 
player who stops several moves before a check- 
mate because he sees that it is inevitable, Graham 
decided to waste no more time on the schoolhouse 
proposition, or on Knockersville, as to that mat- 
ter. “There is no glory in dying game when you 
hear the dynamite fuse sizzling,” he said to a 
friend. 

As it was evident that he had Graham defeated 
Jesse was determined to make his triumph so com- 
plete that every man, woman, and child who had 
liked Graham would feel the sting as well and as 
long as Graham himself. It had never been his 
habit to close in on an enemy personally, but 
rather to lay siege to him ‘round about, but in this 
case his triumph was so complete and because of 
the liability of Graham slipping out without getting 
the drubbing designed for him, Jesse welcomed the 
opportunity that offered to go for Graham in the 
presence of a large crowd at the post-office late one 
afternoon. 

Graham chanced to see Jesse wink to the crowd 
as he sauntered over toward him. It was a wholly 
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unanticipated situation, and Graham had to think 
quick. He remembered that in chess sometimes 
an opponent’s best-laid plans come to naught by a 
brilliant dash that puts him on the defensive, so 
before Jesse was neat him Graham said: “So you 
are knocking on the schoolhouse proposition, on 
the schools generally, and on me in particular, are 
you?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Yes, you do. What’s the use of lying about 
yourself, as you do about me?” 

“Who are you calling a liar?” 

“Never mind, that’s a side issue. 
the subject.” 

“T hadn’t said nothing.” 

“There you go again. You know and everybody 
here knows that you were coming over to knock 


Let’s stick to 


me out. Now be honest, if there’s an honest bone 
in your body. Weren’t you? 
“Dunno.” 


“There you are lying again.” 

“Better go slow with your Ananias club,” said 
Jesse. . 

“You're in it all right, Jesse, for you told me 
when you started over there that you’d lay Gra- 
ham out,” said his brother-in-law. 

“T’ll see you later,” said Jesse. 

“T don’t care about all this,” said Graham, “but 
you are the last man in the world to have any kick 
coming. How many children have you in school?” 

“Three.” 

“Yes, and they can read and write and spell bet- 
ter than you and your wife can, ever could, or ever 
can. Isn’t that so?” 

“Mighty right, there,” said one of the fellows. 

“Yes, and they know more of history and geog- 
raphy and the news of the world than this whole 
bunch of fellows. Don’t thev, boys?” 

“Of course,” said several of the bunch. 

“Now, Jesse, tell the truth for once. Did you 
ever use a tooth-brush, or take a bath regularly, or 
sleep with your windows open till your children 
made you?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Well, you’ve been meddling with my business 
and I’m returning the compliment. Your children 
have learned a lot for your good in the schools.” 

Jesse tried to edge off. 

“No, you don’t,’ said Graham. 
through with you by a good deal.” 

All the time the crowd was enlarging, men, 
women, and children running from all directions 
as the news spread that Graham was wiping the 
earth with Jesse Knox. 

“Haven’t your children read more decent 
things than you and your wife, many times over? 
By the bye, Jesse, don’t you think the children de- 
serve as good a schoolhouse as this town has rail- 
road station?” 

“Guess so,” said Jesse. 


“T’m not 
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“You bet, and you'll get your schoolhouse all 
right, Graham. Now let up on him. It’s cruelty 
to animals,” said a merchant. 

“I’m not going. to let up. How much school 
tax do you pay?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I know 
cents.” 

The crowd sni¢kered. 
at them. 

“How much 
one of them?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Oh, you don’t. Well, it costs $13.43. 
how much does it cost for the three?” 

“I dunno,” said Jesse sheepishly. 

“There is one truth,” said Graham. 

“Forty dollars and thirty cents,” shouted a kid. 

“Any school boy would know that,” said Gra- 
ham. “Now, how much do you pay for tobacco 
and beer?” 

“None of your business.” 

“All right, I’m making it my business just as 
you made my business yours. You spend more on 
tobacco and beer than the town pays for the educa- 
tion of your children, and you hardly pay a cent, 
and you are trying to prevent decent peopie from 
giving your children the best that’s going. I call 
that damnable.” 

“Mighty right you are, Graham,” shouted one of 
the crowd. 

“Isn't he just too lovely for anything?” said one 
of the girls. 

“Hold up, 
enough.” 

“Well, I haven’t.”’ 

“Don’t hit a fellow when he’s knocked out,” said 
the postmaster. 

“T want this job done to a finish,” said Graham. 
“You have been knocking about the price of the 
school books. Did you ever buy a book for your 
children that you didn’t have to buy?” 

“A blow beneath the belt, Graham,” said the 
chairman of the school committee. 

“How many dogs have you?” 

“Three.” 

“How much dog tax do you pay?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“Well, that is more than you ever paid for 
school books. Now, honest, Jesse, don’t you think 
you are a dog-gone fool? Now I’m done.” 

And Jesse sneaked away while the crowd roared, 
and you could hear every fellow saying under his 
breath: “A d-o-g-g-o-n-e f-o-o-l, a d-o-g-g-o-n-e 
i-o-o-1.” 


that it looks like thirty 


Jesse turned and glared 


does it cost the town to educate 


Now 


Graham,” said Jesse. “I’ve had 


There was no opposition to the schoolhouse 
item in the warrant, but every little while during 
the town meeting somebody would snicker. 

Knox, the knocker of Knockersville, 
knocked out. 


was 





I love teaching because it is the grandest work in all the 
world. —Ella Flagg Young. 
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LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.—(il.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 


Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


Of course dangers and abuses attend upon the 
adminstration of any law, however just or wise, as 
they do any work, however educational or philan- 
thropic. The best laws, like the noblest truths, 
have been abused and in cases made to serve ig- 
noble ends. While that may be urged against ad- 
ministration, it cannot be against a principle, if it 
is right. In the end it must prevail. The spiritual 
awakening of the age, as Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
observed, is not emphasized in what we can do for 
ourselves, but how can we best serve others. And 
no legislation has ever so completely wrought love 
in the law as that founded on the idea embraced 
within the principle of parens patriae—the state 
not as a grim visaged avenger, but rather as a 
wise, kind, and yet firm father trying to help its 

. weak and erring citizens to lead honest lives for 
their own sake and the state’s sake. Is it a good 
thing? To say it is a bad thing to put love in the 
law is to acknowledge the inapplicability of the 
doctrine of brotherhood in dealing with criminals, 
and consequently the failure of Christ’s teachings 
in our struggle against evil. We have two great 
Hebrew law-givers—Moses and Christ. The for- 
mer justified vengeance—an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth; the latter said: “Overcome evil 
with good.” We hold to the latter doctrine. Our 
ultimate goal in the salvation of men can never be 
alone through force, violence, and vengeance. Yet 
is not that the final result of jails, stripes, iron bars, 
and degradation? Consistent with the concession, 
therefore,—and we must concede it,—that the days 
of force have not passed and the necessity for jails 
and prisons is still very acute—we must neverthe- 
less keep contantly in mind that men eventually 
must be saved through love. It is not inconsistent 
with a faithful adherence to Christian ideals to 
concede that in the administration of the law the 
race has not yet risen to a plane where insistence 
upon complete application of Christian truths in 
practice in every case is wise or even safe for the 
ultimate attainment of the very ideals we stand for. 
We must, therefore, move forward cautiously, 
planning a system of administration of the criminal 
law that will as much as possible avoid the dangers 
of either leniency or brutality. Any system would 
fail to apply or sustain Christian virtues if it re- 
sulted either in contempt for law through leniency 
and mere sentimentality or hate for law through 
brutality or mere vengeance. Of the two dangers 
more harm has come though the latter than the 
former, but both may be largely avoided by a sys- 
tem of efficiency, that contemplates character 
building—formation, soul strengthening through 
teaching or personal work wisely applying the di- 
vine force and power of sympathy, patience, kind- 
liness, fellowship—persuading men in the end to 
do right for their own sake, for right’s sake, be- 
cause it is right, and not,as now, to teach a hideous 
lesson often taught by our criminal system—to do 


right to keep out of jail—in a word, to cheat and 
steal so long as you don’t get caught. After all, 
divine qualities, Christian qualities, when wisely 
and successfully applied, constitute the highest 
form of firmness, gaining as they do for the law 
and the state respect, obedience, loyalty, and love. 
And if in any case we can gain obedience and re- 
spect through love, is it not better than to gain it 
through force and violence? We learn from the 
child. Does not its obedience and respect come 
rather through its love than its fear? If it comes 
through fear—as it often does—is it real, is it gen- 
uine, can it be relied upon, is it lasting? Obedi- 
ence thus gained is more akin to hypocrisy. If it 
comes through: punishment,—through _ physical 
hurt,—unless the child is convinced that the pun- 
ishment is really applied,to help and not to hurt it, 
it is sure to do more harm than good. The laws of 
nature teach the child not to cut its finger, but the 
certain hurt that follows is to protect the child, be- 
cause nature loves it, and would thus protect it for 
its own good. Yet obedience and respect must be 
had in the home, the school, and the state, even if it 
has to come through hurts, through force or fear. 
By no means does it follow that because it is not 
the most admirable, it is not a necessary plan in 
some cases. The big stick is necessary. It is as 
justifiable in proper cases as the use of one poison 
as the antidote to another. Were people normal 
and free of poisons, poisons would cease to be use- 
ful. But as it is, in exceptional cases, they are 
useful and necessary. So if all men from child- 
hood were ideally reared by ideal parents—in a 
word, if we were perfect or anywhere approaching 
it, we could dispense with the big stick. We could 
rid ourselves of jails and prisons, but since we are 
still very human, very imperfect, we must hold on 
to our jails and prisons a long time yet. But in 
the meantime let us learn more and more—as the 
race is prepared for it—in our administration of 
the criminal law to employ as a first consideration 
and as far as practicable, the real basis of all our 
work there, the divine instruments of brotherhood 
and love, wisely and sanely applied. In the long, 
painful struggle of the race, love alone can finally 
conquer evil. But I cannot agree with those who 
insist that in the administration of homes this con- 
viction is inconsistent with a scolding or spanking 
in a proper case in dealing with rebellious chil- 
dren; or in the administration of the law, a jail or 
prison sentence in dealing with lawless and rebell- 
ious mankind; or in ethics, the denunciation that 
righteous indignation justifies for certain evil do- 
ers. It was the same Christ who with anger and 
the lash drove the money changers from the 
temple who also redeemed sinners through sym- - 
pathy and mercy. I believe in punishment in 
proper cases and holding fast to the doctrine that 
the way of the transgressor is hard. This is alaw 
not to be ignored. The admitted difficulties in- 
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volved as to the proper case, as to who is to judge, 
and where to use and not to use force and violence, 
is only an admission of our common imperfec- 
tions, but does not alter the truth of their necessity 
at the present stage of civilization. The great 
problem is how through wisdom to get the most 
obedience for law through love and the least 
through violence. Obedience to law is vital to 
society—to the state. It must come through one 
of these methods—the force of love, or the force of 
violence. Both are right and justifiable under 
present conditions. Neither is this truth disturbed 
by the fact that the use of either may be wrong, 
unwise, or indefensible in particular cases. It 
serves to emphasize again our imperfections and 
the necessity for more education, more under- 
standing, and the employment of skilled people in 
the rearing and teaching of children and the cor- 
rection of criminals, who are often only spoiled 
children gown up. It seems to me that this is the 
wise stand to take for those trusted by society to 
execute its advances in dealing with one of its 
most serious problems. Through such a course 
alone can we avoid the rock of sentimentalism on 
which emotionalists would wreck us or that of ven- 
geance and barbarism where the reactionary would 
prepare for us a similar fate. 

It is not the purpose of those who advocate the 
new probationary methods to give any encourage- 
ment to that maudlin and disgusting sentimental- 
ity that we sometimes find displayed in courts, es- 
pecially by women, whose foolish attitude towards 
some criminal is so deserving of the disgust and 
contempt of sensible people. Because the delicate 
instruments of the surgeon may become danger- 
ous in the hands of the butcher or the unskilled is 
no reason why their proper use should be dis- 
carded, and because sympathy may become maud- 
lin and perverted by the unthinking and the fool- 
ish is no reason for discarding its wise application 
in dealing with the criminal. 

Again, we must not be discouraged by the diffi- 
culties we must meet, the mistakes we must make, 
and the failures that must result under any system 
however wisely we strive to avoid the dangers of 
extremes. But we must go forward in the admin- 
istration of criminal laws and in institutions for the 
care and cure of criminals, as well as in other de- 
partments of society and government. And back 
of this forward movement must be primarily the 
law of love and not the law of vengeance. Our 
precedents are really in line with this policy. We 
have long passed the extremes of vengeance. “An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” is no longer 
tolerated as it was originally, or even in very re- 
cent times. We already have eminent precedent 
in the criminal law for fundamental changes where 
it is consistent alike with the reformation and re- 
demption of the offender and the protection of so- 
ciety. 


sa 
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HOW DID YOU DIE? 
Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a troubie’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what's that? 
Come up with a smiling face. ' 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there,—that’s disgrace. 

The harder you’re thrown, why the higher you bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts; 
It’s how you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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NATIONAL AID IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HOMER H. SEERLEY, 
President of Iowa State Normal Schoo], Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





The greatest problem in education today is the indus- 
trial training of the common people so as to enable them 
individually to give more preductive service. All other 
education can be conducted in groups, but this must be 
personal and individual. All others are somewhat simi- 
lar, but this must be adapted to each individual and 
ealls for a slightly different solution. Improvement in 
mechanical lines of education is comparatively easy be- 
cause it deals with the populous and wealthy commun- 
ity and does not call for extravagant expenditure per 
capita; but agriculture must be taught in a sparsely 
settled community and at a great expense per capita. 
Agriculture is not one occupation or branch, but many 
eccupations and branches. It depends not upon a single 
science, but many sciences. It represents in results not 
a single kind of skill, but many kinds of capabilities. 

The nation and the state ought to be interested in this 
agricultural problem, because if these classes of our 
workers do not prosper, all. other classes fail. The 
country schocls are thus the most important of all 
schools that are maintained, because those educated 
therein become the foundation of all business prosperity 
for all other vocations. The work of conducting such 
training is too expensive to rely upon the country school 
districts alone, and hence the rest of the state must help. 
Nothing of large importance will be able to be shown in 
progress along these lines until large amounts of money 
are invested in both state and nation so that teachers 
can be trained, and salaries sufficient for their support 
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can be paid. Then agricultural education must depend 
upon men teachers and not women teachers, and this 
situation will require one man teacher at least for every 
twenty or thirty country schools, whose work will be 
supervisory and special, and who will give constant at- 
tention to the industrial part of the instruction. For 
these reasons, efforts have been put forth for several 
years to interest both state legislatures and the national 
congress in this need, so that financial support for such 
an endeavor may be given. Progress has been made, 
but thus far but limited results have been obtained. 

The state normal schools are the proper state agency 
to use in this endeavor. They are numerous; they are 
now popular teacher training schools; they are con- 
ducted economically; they know how to train efficient 
teachers for the public schools, and they should be re- 
quired by the several states to devote much attention to 
this kind of special education. The students who at- 
tend these teacher schools would cheerfully go into this 
field of labor if the opportunity to make a creditable liv- 
ing were possible, and only by state and national aid 
can such an endeavor be accomplished and the benefits 
fully realized.—Address before N. E. A. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM TO 
THE CHANGED CONDITIONS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BY J. W. CRABTREE, 
President Peru State Normal, Peru, Nebr. 


That which will facilitate the adjustment of our 
school system to present-day demands more than any 
one thing is to loosen the grip of university, college, and 
norma! school committees on high school affairs. Pub- 
lic school men are greatly hampered not by accredit- 
ment but by the license that college committees often 
take as a result of accreditment, that of making courses 
of study for high schools and that of dictating methods 
and devices to be employed in teaching high school sub- 
jects. 

It seems to be assumed that the members of college 
faculties are broader-minded, better-balanced men, that 
is, that they are men more capable of deciding questions 
pertaining to the nature and scope of school work. But 
is it not true that the college professor has very often 
stepped direct from graduate student into the faculty, 
a life tenure position which he can hold whether he 
possesses exceptional ability or not? Is it not also true 
that the public school men in the best places have gone 
through a refining process, having had their abilities 
tested and passed upon at every one of a series of pro- 
motions, and that the weaker men have been weeded out 
all the way along the line? Is it not true that the re- 
finery of the public schools places a class of men of rare 
attainment and extraordinary ability in charge of these 
schools, and is it not a further fact that college facul- 
ties could be greatly improved by filling vacancies with 
scholarly men and women who have passed through 
some such refining process as that of the public schools? 

Then, again, is it not true that the work of these school 
men puts them into very close touch with the home and 
the community, enabling them to see school interests in 
their interrelation with all other interests? 

Our school system as we are building it is a shaft 
growing broader and higher and more imposing every 
decade. It is composed of four sections: (1) The foun- 
dational, representing the four-years’ kindergarten and 
primary work; (2) the next section above, representing 
the four-years’ intermediate and grammar grade work; 
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(8) the lower of the upper half, representing the four- 
years’ high school, and (4) the upper section, represent- 
ing the four-years’ university, college, and normal school 
work. 

This shaft is said to resemble at the present time the 
leaning tower of Pisa, in that the sections are placed on 
each other in such a way as to place the centre of grav- 
ity almost directly over the edge of the wide base. 

If a perpendicular is erected at the middle point of the 
base it will be observed that the upper section lies wholly 
outside of it, in other words it will be seen that the uni- 
versity, college, and normal school division is furthest 
out of line. Instead of shifting their section and plac- 
ing it squarely in the centre of the high school as a 
foundation, many professors insist on trying to slide the 
high school over still further out of plumb. 

Some of these men act on the theory that this great 
shaft is attached some way or other at the apex to the 
heavens, and that their section carries the weight of the 
entire shaft, and that to loosen their hold on the high 
school means that the rest of the structure will fall to 
the earth and be broken into pieces. 

I think of an example of their point of view: A crowd 
of Irishmen, who had only a few days before landed in 
America, were one evening crossing a bridge which was 
very high above the water, when all at once looking 
down, seeing the reflection of the moon, they discovered 
what they took to be a fine cheese. Being very hungry 
they devised this way of getting it: Jimmy, the largest 
and strongest, took hold of the edge of the bridge, 
swinging his body below. Patrick, the next strongest, 
slid down and took hold of his heels; then Mike climbed 
down, taking hold of Pat’s heels, and so on, until there 
was a line of fifteen or twenty, when Jimmy called 
down: “Say, Pat, Pat, hold tight now. Hold tight now 
while I spit on me hands.” 

Unlike the Irishman’s structure, which was attached 
above, this shaft of the public schools rests on a solid 
foundation and extends upward. The university, college, 
and normal school professor can loosen his grip on the 
high school without the slightest danger of the rest of 
the structure’s dropping into the water or falling to the 
earth and being broken into pieces. 

In conclusion permit me to summarize as follows:— 

1. The problems of the high school must be solved 
mainly by those actually engaged in that phase of edu- 
cational work. 

2. In revising courses of study public school men 
should not be hampered by any set of entrance require- 
ments or by any set of rules of accreditment arbitrarily 
made out by college committees, but they should have 
the benefit of all good suggestions (but always as sug- 
gestions) whatever their source. 

3. ‘The one thought to be held in mind whether shap- 
ing a course of study for primary grades, high school, or 
college is that the basic purpose of the school is not to 
further the interests of any institution or any man or 
men, but it is to promote the welfare of youth and to 
enhance his chances of being a useful member of so0- 
ciety. 

4. It is much easier and very much more pedagogical 
for the college to build its courses on the foundation laid 
in the high school than to make arbitrary courses and 
require high schools to prepare for them. 

5. That which will facilitate the adjustment of our 
school system to present-day demands more than any 
one thing is to free the high school from the enthrall- 
ment of the higher institutions, which condition has come 
upon the school system as an unwelcome and an un- 
necessary result of a wise system of accreditment.—Ad- 
dress before N. E. A, 
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ADVENTURES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


BY DAVID R. PORTER, 


Secretary for High and Preparatory Schools, International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


To a layman in educational affairs it is very ap- 
parent that the problem of moral and religious 
training in education is a puzzling one. No coun- 
try in the world seems satisfied with its present so- 
lution of that problem: France with its 
bitter struggle between church and __ state; 
England with its long-drawn-out but futile 
discussions of its numerous education bills; 
Japan, desiring to keep the best of Oc- 
cidental education, driven to teaching the 
moral lessons of patriotism because of the weak- 
ness of the conflicting western efforts, all these are 
but typical of the difficulty which educators are 
finding everywhere in giving a satisfactory answer 
to the question, How shall we train our boys and 
girls in the deeper regions of life where conscience 
and will are to be developed? And before this 
great question America too appears perplexed, but 
hopeful and daring. One has simply to observe 
the discussions of the last gatherings of the Na- 
tional Education Association or of the Religious 
Education Association to discover that the best 
thought of the educational as well as the religious 
world is being focused on this one momentous 
subject. 

Apparently most of the discussion is about the 
place of moral and religious training in the school 
curriculum and of the part of the school officials 
in the work. Of course it is always tacitly ad- 
mitted that no amount of compulsory training will 
solve the problem unless in each case the co-opera- 
tion of the boys and girls themselves is enlisted in 
the effort. We all realize that you can lead boys 
to a moral lecture but you cannot make them 
moral unless they help. Therefore, the primary 
consideration in any work of this nature must al- 
ways be to gain the student’s sympathy and to 
arouse the student’s moral initiative. 

Some experiments of voluntary moral and re- 
ligious training are being tried in various parts of 
the country during the present school year which 
may have great. significance for the future of this 
phase of educational activity. These experiments 
have been usually initiated by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, but in almost no instance 
has the effort been limited to the membership of 
that organization. It has usually been found in 
high schools that there is a somewhat indefinite 
group of upper classmen who in most spheres of 
activity dominate the life of the school. The ef- 
fort has been to enlist these leaders and as many 
others as possible in a somewhat informal move- 
ment having these main characteristics—first, a 
crusade for clean speech, clean athletics, and clean 
living in the school andin the community; second, 
those interested in this movement to meet once a 
week for an hour of study and frank discussion us- 
ually following some special course which has been 
prepared for this purpose by the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Most of these courses are based upon the 
Bible and have been prepared by men in close 
touch with high school conditions, such as William 
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D. Murray, a member of the New York bar; Dr. 
Arthur G. Leacock of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, Cornell Univer- 
sity. It has been found that these weekly groups 
for discussion and study, usually led by a school- 
master or some attractive college man or business 
man in the community, tend to give inspiration and 
permanency to the whole work. In some places 
other features are introduced occasionally, such as 
life work addresses by successful men in business 
and professional life; a monthly meeting addressed 
by some well-known college athlete who has stood 
in his institution for a sane and virile type of Chris- 
tian life. Sometimes this group has arranged with 
the school authorities to have such addresses given 
before the whole school body. In fact, the leaders 
of this movement seem to take up the work with 
the same enthusiasm as the managers and captains 
of the school athletic teams, and in some places the 
movement has become as much a part of school 
life as the baseball team, the debating societies, or 
the school paper. In some high schools as many 
as 80 per cent. of the boys of the school have been 
enrolled in this movement. In other cities the 
number has been smaller, but practically every 
leader of school life is in regular attendance and in 
close sympathy with the work. In one city where 
there are four high schools there has been a total 
of 391 of the more mature high school boys en- 
rolled in the weekly study groups. Of these, 247 
have attended two or more sessions of the weekly 
meetings and 159 has been the average attendance 
per week throughout the school season. As we 
observe such facts as these we realize that on the 
part of the boys themselves there has been a re- 
sponse little short of remarkable when the nature 
of the appeal is considered. In this place large 
numbers of older high school boys have been en- 
gaged in voluntary service among the younger 
boys of the community—thirty-two on committees 
to advertise meetings for younger boys by house- 
to-house canvass ; twelve, including some of the de- 
baters of the school, have been speakers at meet- 
ings for younger boys; twenty-seven have been in 
a normal training class for Bible study leaders and 
have conducted classes for younger boys; ten have 
been engaged in leading clubs of various kinds 
among younger boys in settlement houses ; thirty- 
six have been doing special work on various com- 
mittees, and in addition to this a gratifying but 
somewhat indefinite number have been quietly us- 
ing their influence in every opportunityin this cru- 
sade for school righteousness. No one can face 
facts like these without becoming most optimistic. 
In thisplace,as in scoresof other places, the Chris- 
tian associations have actually found it easier to 
enlist high school boys who are old enough to 
think for themselves in Bible study classes than 
they have to enlist them in gymnasium classes. 

In his report, Dr. Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education, calls attention to the sur- 
prising number of voluntary organizations and so- 
cieties which have sprung up during the past year 
or two to co-operate with our educational system 
for various purposes. While this unprecedented 
development of voluntary educational organiza- 
tions seems to be welcome by school authorities, 
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who recognize that there is a place for such things, 
may it not be true that this experiment along the 
line of voluntary moral and religious training may 
help in some way to solve this great problem? 
There are two things at least which are espe- 
cially noticeable in this experiment: First, in most 
cases it is not limited to the so-called members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, meaning 
by that phrase those who pay for the use of the 
gymnasium andother privileges of the association. 
The association is often made the headquarters for 
the movement, and many of the best - workers in 
it are privilege users, but often a majority of those 
who help in the fight for better things in the school 
and city are those who for a variety of reasons do 
not care to pay for swimming in the swimming 
pool. This movement is based upon service rather 
than upon privileges, and many of its strongest 
supporters have been those outside the realm of 
the evangelical churches, even including Catholics 
and Hebrews. Then, too, there is no danger of 
this becoming a fraternity in the usual sense of that 
greatly abused word. Taking. advantage of the 
God-given desire of adolescent boys to unite in 
groups for all sorts of purposes, this movement in- 
sists upon two tests which if insisted upon would 
solve the fraternity problem as it must finally be 
solved, not by suppression but by purification. 
First—The group must have a dominating altruis- 
tic purpose. Second—It must have capable adult 
leadership. Most high school fraternities are ex- 
clusive and selfish. These groups are proving 
themselves to be giving boys during their school 
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days that vision of unselfish service which is so apt 
to be learned never if not then. 

Somewhere in the Upton Letters A, G, Benson 
says: “One great difficulty seems to be that boys 
will, as a rule, combine only for purposes of evil. 
In matters of virtue, a boy has to act for himself; 
and I confess, too, with a sigh, that a set of. virtu- 
ous boys banding themselves together to resist 
evil and put it down has an alarmingly priggish 
sound.” One cannot but feel that Mr. Benson’s 
sigh is needless, for any school principal knows too 
many specific instances of such united effort on the 
part of boys. In these groups above described it 
is evident that they are not “sets of virtuous 
boys”; at least they do not label themselves as 
such. They do not profess to be better than their 
companions. They do desire to be better than 
they are and to help other fellows to be better than 
they are. Boys who express their moral convic- 
tions in their lives rather than merely with their 
lips are in litte danger of priggishness. 

Not only are such groups of school leaders ac- 
tually uniting for better things in the school in 
many places, but in the last analysis there is no 
other way in which moral standards will be raised. 
We all agree with Mr, Benson that boys do seem 
to combine for purposes of evil. Deplorable con- 
ditions usually come about in this way, by passing 
on from boy to boy the impure story or the vile 
suggestion. Should we expect the other ideals to 
be passed on in any other way? Standards cannot 
be raised by enactment; they must spring up from 
within. 





ee me 
The test of high character is the amount of freedom it will 
absorb without going to pieces.— Professor G. H., Palmer. 
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POISON LABEL FOR INACCURATE AUTHORS. 


[From Los Angeles Times. ] 


Look out for the poison label in public library 
books! 

Librarian Lummis has decided that what this 
city needs is an intellectual pure food law; that, if 
it is important for the public to know when they 
are drinking acids that would eat wire nails when 
they think they are drinking “strawberry flavor,” 
it is also important they should know they are 
only reading pipe dreams and romances when 
they think they are reading history. 

Lummis contends that the public ought to be 
warned against wormy science and polluted his- 
tory as well as against bad sausage. 

To this end, “poison labels” will be pasted in 
the library books—that is, in the “reference 
books.” 

Laura Jean Libby and Hallie Erminie Rives 
will not be molested. 

This is probably the most important pioneer 
work ever undertaken by this library. 


In a certain sense the movement has become 


national. Mr. Lummis has forwarded his plan to 


& 
> 
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seventy-five of the principal libraries in this coun- 
try, asking their opinions as to its advisability. 

Lummis has completely outlined his plan in the 
following communication to the library board:— 


THE PLAN. 


“Every drug store has to keep poison; but is 
obliged to safeguard its going out. It is a gen- 
eral law that a death head and crossbones must 
adorn the label of violent drugs. 

“Every large library is obliged to possess thou- 
sands of books which should be under similar re- 
strictions. There are many text-books which 
have been standard once or which have such wide 
circulation as to be in demand. Many of these 
text-books are active poison, as every critic 
knows. They must be kept on tap; but they 
should not go out to minors without the poison la- 
bel. 

“This isn’t a joke. This library, like every other 
important one, has, for instance, many costly and 
elaborate, well written and well illustrated books 
on Egpytology, which are simply creating and 
perpetuating ‘Superstition. They are branded 
now, and have been for fifty years (for theories 
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they advance to the effect that the pyramids were 
built with a greater knowledge of astronomy and 
geometry than the world will ever possess again), 
as of that romantic school of science which had its 
long day, but is now forever dead. They are like 
the ‘history’ of Mexico and Peru by Prescott— 
delightful but deluding. 

“No public Lurary in the world of any size 
should be without Prescott’s fascinating romance. 
In my judgment, however, no public library in the 
world has a right to perpetuate the ignorances of 
the romantic school. That is, no library has a 
right to circulate Prescott with its authority added 
to his intrinsic charm without a note of warning. 

“This was, I believe, the first public library in 
the world to take a step in this direction, though 
many leading students have long practiced the 
same precaution for their own libraries. We in- 
set in the front of such text-books as we can, the 
expert criticisms of such reviews as the Nation in 
this country," the Spectator and Athenaeum and 
the Saturday Review in England. This is of vital 
educative value to our attendants, as well as to 
our patrons; but only a small proportion of our 
text-books are thus critically reviewed. 

“‘As you are aware,!I am against censorship. But 
on the other hand, I feel that the responsibilities 
of the board and the librarian are as strong to 
keep our patrons from being poisoned by foolish 
‘history’ as by indecent novels. The novels we 
can keep from buying; the text-books, many of 
them we absolutely must have. We have to keep 
Parkman and Prescott and Von Holst and Rid- 
path. Ninety per cent. of our patrons don’t know 
the difference between these two classes, though 
they are as far apart as heaven and hell. I don’t 
believe that any one will deny our obligation not 
to be censors ourselves, but to make the best 
scholarship of the day a part of the book as a 
guide to the reader. 

“Whenever we can have a book adjudicated by 
such an expert as Dr. Coues, or the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, or Bandelier, or some other such 
foremost authority, that is just what every libra- 
rian would wish. When we can’t have this, but 
can have the consensus of expert opinion and the 
judgment of the critical world, that certainly 
ought to point the way to our patrons, after a con- 
servative fashion. It is needless to say of the 
most dangerous of these luxurious and popular 
text-books: “This book is a fraud.’ But it would 
be fit to say,—and I very earnestly urge that we do 
say: “There are more reliable books on this subject. 
Consult, for instance, ————.’ 

“This work can be done slowly and conserva- 
tively. Miss Beckley, for instance, would adjudi- 
cate as to the works on art and other topics in 
which she is more an expert and authority than 
we who see her so often are apt to realize. As to 
Spanish-Americans, California history, and other 
lines in which I am alleged to be an authority, I 
would make the notations.” 

Librarian Charles F. Lummis of Los Angeles 
says: “The A. L. A. catalog and book list. are 
a sin and a sorrow. If ever I get time for fun 
again, I shall pay to them something of the same 
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delicate attentions given the Century dictionary 
last year for its defining the pepper tree as a Chile 
pepper—and a few other imbecilities of this sort. 
In art, archaeology, California and Spanish-Ameri- 
can history, these text-books of the A. L. A. are a 
disgrace to the profession. But the vital thing is 
that you don’t put your tag in the right place. It 
is like putting the poison label not on the bottle 
but on the druggist’s prescription book at the 
drug store. There are some methodic citizens 
who, if seized with an internal disturbance at 3 
a. m., would like to run down town to the drug 
store and wake the druggist and consult the book 
as to whether the bottle labeled ‘R. 932:361’ is 
paregoric, glycerine, Mother Winslow, Lydia 
Pinkham, carbolic acid, or what-not. But the av- 
erage citizen, not being afflicted with system, pre- 
fers the skull and crossbones on the bottle itself, 
along with the name of the dose. 

“Bad novels do no great harm—particularly if 
you don’t have them. The people who abuse their 
minds with such trash are predestined, anyhow. 
But you poison the flower of your community if 
you give the text-books which are either one- 
sided, ignorant, outgrown, or otherwise incompe- 
tent. The superstition of type is one of the 
strongest in the world. Our high school boys and 
girls, our normal and college students, our club 
women, come to the library to improve their 
minds upon innumerable topics. Few have 
learned the digging habit of research. The 
plausible article or book is accepted by them as 
final. You will try in vain to persuade them that 
the information gathered may not be correct. 
‘Why, child, I got that out of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica!’ They could get out of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica the information that ‘California 
will never have productive oil wells,—and written 
by the -greatest geologist America ever produced. 
The only safe way, and therefore the only honest 
way, is to warn the patron against taking any such 
statement or article or theory as the last word; or 
to refer the reader, if possible, to the other side of 
the question, and the best and latest authority. 
But, of course, this warning will have to be fol- 
lowed up; for knowledge is neither a fossil nor a 
mummy, but is constantly growing. 

“No public library can be without Prescott’s fas- 
cinating ‘Conquest of Mexico’ and ‘Conquest of 
Peru,’ with their picture of the Aztec and Inca 
‘empires.’ 

“Every public library ought to know that this 
romantic bubble was pricked by Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, the father of American ethnology, so far 
back as 1865. No public library has a right to al- 
low its patrons to imbibe this absolutely false and 
foolish picture of the early history of America. 
Every thoughtful patron should read Prescott for 
the charm and beauty of his great romance ; but at 
the same time should be warned as to the accepted 
and notorious facts as to these American-Indian 
civilizations. The imbecility of the common su- 
perstition about ‘Lost Races,’ giants and dwarfs, 
and superior civilizations would have been dead 
long ago if the libraries of the United States had 
done half their duty by adyising their patrons 
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what scientists have proved in the last genera- 
tion. 

“The nub of the matter is hit by an eastern li- 
brarian who asked: “Well, are we preservers and 
issuers of books or are we educators? There 
ought not to be any question about this. A de- 
cent library is both. If it is simply a citadel for 
ignorance and amusement, content to buy such 
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books as are’ recommended to, it,, and, to furnish 
them on the same plan which was so convenient 
to drug stores and meat canners and other pur- 
veyors before the: Pure Food Act ‘was passed— 
the sooner this fact.is understood by the public 
who supports them) the sooner the libraries will 
get a jolt which. will keep them awake for some 
time to come.” 
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MISSION OF TEACHERS. 


To our public school teachers. more than to any one else we owe all that has 
been accomplished in establishing those ideals of free education through which our nation 
has become higher minded and truer hearted as well as rich and powerful. How fortu- 
nate it is that modern education summons to its service men and women of such generous 
hearts and consecrated lives !-—Superintendent I, F. Hall, North Adams, Mass. 
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A PLEA FOR GREATER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
IN KENTUCKY. 


BY J. W. IRELAND, 
Stanford, Ky. 


For the last decade, educational progress in the 
South has been general, and it has been very 
marked in states adjoining Kentucky. Public 
high schools are experiencing an uplift and may 
be greatly benefited by the state-wide movement if 
each one will look forward and not back. Let us 
not permit the new law to be a Waterloo; for the 
mind and soul of the child is the price we pay for 
our educational Waterloo. Some one may say, 
the old law is good enough for me. Every ad- 
vance, educationally or otherwise, is made by a 
struggle. 

Do not choose the “line of least resistance,” and 
follow old codes because most convenient, but 
look into the future and put principle and public 
good before convenience. Let not humanism or 
future good be sacrificed to the nepotism or greed 
of the present. It may be said that our environ- 
ments are such that we cannot change or revolu- 
tionize the school law. To this, it may be an- 
swered that the human race has developed so far 
in its progress through the ages, as to make envir- 
onments to suit its present needs. Admitting this 
to be true, it behooves the present generation to 
form a more splendid educational environment, 
and thus pay an untold debt to the children of this 
and future time. It has been said that no opposi- 
tion to the new law has been found except where 
it is not understood The county superintendents 
who object, find their basis for objection in the 
fact that it entails more labor, or their crystallized 
habits of thinking make it impossible for them to 
view with approval any new or forward step. A 
feeling of altruism and universal brotherhood is 
characteristic of this age, and let us harbor it in 
part and promulgate it largely. 

All who note educational progress will remem- 
ber the “whirlwind campaign” launched by our 
up-to-date state superintendent. That was an 


educational revival, but like all revivals, its true 
value lies in results and not in fuss and fury, last- 
ing only through the few days of the meeting. To 
allow any part of our great educational system to 
lag on account of neglect or lack of right sort of 
interest, is to pay a high penalty for failure. 

Profiting by the experiences of the past, we 
should rise upon stepping stones of our almost 
dead illiterate past, and strive to achieve greater 
things.—An Appeal to the People. 
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WHAT BOARDS OF EDUCATION SHOULD DO. 


BY S, K. MARDIS, 
State School Inspector of Ohio. 

The first legal duty of the board of education is 
to obey the school laws of the state in spirit and 
letter. In this they should be liberal, but not ex- 
travagant. They are made officials to spend 
money, not to save it, but to spend it wibely. 
Boards of education should make every provision 
for the physical, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment of the children of the community, coming 
within their official duties. They should secure 
the best prepared and most competent teachers 
for the schools regardless of residence, family ties, 
church or fraternity, membership, partisan political 
affiliations or personal likes or dislikes, even if the 
taxes have to be levied to the maximum millage. 
The schools are the agencies for the training of an 
industrious, moral, healthful, liberty-loving, law- 
abiding citizenship. 

Boards of education are not companies or cor- 
porations, much less individuals, doing private 
business in which they have the right of contract. 
They are in no sense free to make any contract not 
provided for in the school laws or in any particular 
contrary to the provisions of the school laws. 
They are not the legislature, but the servants of 
the legislature. They are not the courts to decide 
the constitutionality of the laws. It is their oath- 
bound duty to obey the decisons of the courts. 
They are not even the representatives of the 
people who elected them. 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER’S GIFTS. 


(New York World,} 


John D. Rockefeller celebrated his seventieth 
birthday by giving $10,000,000 to the General 
Education Board, making the total of his gifts to 
that philanthropy the stupendous sum of $53,000,- 
000 and bringing the grand total of his known 
benefactions to the aggregate of $120,000,000. 

Add his unknown gifts to innumerable institu- 
tions, objects, and individuals, and the final figures 
are probably in excess of $135,000,000,—a sum _ of 
money so huge that its magnitude is difficult to es- 
timate. +f 

Take alone the gift of $10,000,000, made Thurs- 
day and officially announced yesterday by Freder- 
ick T. Gates, chairman of the General Education 
Board. ‘Some idea of what $10,000,000 amounts to 
can be had in this way: ‘A comfortable home, cap- 
able of adequately housing a family of average cir- 
cumstances, can be bought in Brooklyn for $5,000. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift would buy 2,000 such homes 
for 2,000 families. 

His total gifts of $53,000,000 to the Gerieral 
Education Board would buy 10,000 of such homes. 

The total of all of his gifts, $135,000,000, would 
buy 27,000 such homes. Five persons is the ave- 
rage of a family. Twenty-seven thousand such 
homes would mean a city of 135,000 persons. 
There are many pretentious cities in the United 
States where all of the homes of its citizens do not 
represent an outlay of half the money given away 
by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Although he has never said anything about it 
being a disgrace to die rich, John D. Rockefeller 
has been quietly disbursing his wealth along lines 
of tremendous value to others in a volume rarely 
if ever equaled by any philanthropist in the world’s 
history. Whether his munificence has kept his 
fortune from growing in recent years is unknown, 
because nobody definitely knows the extent of his 
wealth. 

Report has given Mr. Rockefeller $400,000,000, 
but men with some means of estimating his wealth 
say that is an exaggeration. If his fortune be 
$300,000,000 his income at 5 per cent. would be 
$15,000,000. If $400,000,000 it would be $20,- 
000,000. 

This $53,000,000 he has given the General Edu- 
cation Board is for a single purpose,—to multiply 
and widen educational facilities for American boys 
and girls, irrespective of creed or anything else. 
Colleges all over the country, particularly in those 
sections where the need is greatest, are the benefi- 
ciaries of the fund. They receive $5,000, $10,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, or $200,000, or whatever sum 
the trustees of the fund believe they are entitled 
to. 
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INFLUENCES. 
BY JOHN B, TABB. 
Each separate life is fed 
From many a fountain-head; 
Tides weenever know 
Into our being flow, 
And rays of the remotest star 
Converge to make us what we are. 
—The American Magazine. 


THE SAME OLD WHINE. 
BY JOHN MACDONALD, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

“No, sir,” said Ezekiel Swackelhammer, as he 
tilted his chair back and spat meditatively into 
space, “there are no sich schools as there was when 
I was a boy. Things are not as they was. Tell 
you what it is, the world is growing wuss all the 
time. No, sir, the world in this “ere year 1908 is 
not like it was in the fifties when I was a boy. Ah, 
no.” 

Date, 1840. Ezekiel’s father, Obadiah Swackel- 
hammer: “Beats everything how this old world is 
going to the bow-wows. The schools don’t amount 
to nothing, and the children are full of the Old 
Harry. Now, in 1799, when I went to school, every 
boy and girl had to larn; yes, sir, they did, and toed 
the mark. There was spellers in them days. 
You're right, there was. ‘Pears to me the world 
is steadily growing wuss.” 

1789. Ezekiel’s grandfather, Nicodemus Swack- 
elhammer: “In 1729, when I wuz a kid, children 
had to mind, and if they didn’t, there was some- 
thing doing. Yes, sir, there was. No back talk in 
them days. But now look at it; children doing 
pretty much as they please, and they don’t larn 
nothing at school. The world is on the down 
grade. What are we a-comin’ to?” 

1669. Ezekiel’s great-grandfather, Jehoshaphat 
Swackelhammer: “Well, sir, as I was a-sayin’, 
there was giants in them days. Why, sir, in 1607, 
when I went to school, every boy and girl was 
learned to read and spell and write and cipher. But 
now look at it; no thoroughness in nothin’; chil- 
dren fooling away their time at school, and the 
teachers letting them do as they please. It’s my 
belief, sir, this old world is going from bad to 
worse.” And soon, back to Methuselah, or even 
farther. According to this cheerful belief, the race 
has been steadily degenerating since the days of 
Adam. A hopeful prospect, isn’t it? If the preach- 
ing of the gospel of light and love, and the training 
of children in countless schools are leading to evil, 
and that continuously, let us close both churches 
and schools. It is not true; it never was true; it 
never can be true. To-day is better than yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be better than to-day. 
—Western Schoo! Journal. 
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I think every city is under the strongest obligation to its people to furnish to the 
children, from the time they begin to walk until they reach manhood, places within the 
city walls large enough and laid out in proper form for the playing of all sorts of games 
which are known to our boys and girls and are liked by them.—President Taft. 
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OBSERVATION BEEHIVE. 
BY J. K. STABLETON. 


For an interesting and delightful study in insect 
life, for nature work for the fall season, I know of 
nothing else that equals an observation hive of 
bees. Bees make honey; children like honey. 
Where do bees get it; or how do they make it? 
These questions come from the children without 
effort on the teacher’s part. ‘They soon learn to 
know the workers, or honey gatherers, and can 
distinguish them from the big buzzing drones. 
The interest in the members of the bee household 
is greatest on the advent of a new queen. The 
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cells; bringing in, not only honey, but pollen as 
well, and storing it in the cells. All of these things 
can be seen in the observation hive: 

All this information, that conies through the ex- 
perience, forms a nucleus that is brought up into 
the consciousness again and again for illustration, 
for interpretation in the most general way, and at 
the most unexpected times; and in the most unex- 
pected and, possibly, most seemingly remote ways, 
it adds to culture and usefulness in after life. 

At the same time it gives a good background for 
the scientific study later on. 

The beehive also furnishes a centre for the 
study of pollen. Whence comes the pollen? For 





AN OBSERVATION BEEHIVE IN THE SCROOLROOM, 


children have been expecting her for several days, 
and when she crawls forth all are anxious to see her. 

Sometimes teachers object to the bees as a 
study, claiming that they are biologically too com- 
plex for children. Yesterday morning a boy came 
into my office to tell me of the big bumble-bees’ 
nest the boys had just robbed, and of the quantity 
of bumble-bee honey they had taken. The 
bumble-bee is about as complex a subject biologi- 
cally as the honey-bee; but if there is one insect in 
this country that the ordinary country or small 
town boy knows more about than another, espe- 
cially at the season when the second crop of red 
clover is in bloom, it is the bumble-bee. The mass 
of knowledge these boys gather concerning the 
ways and doings of bumble-bees, concerning their 
nests and their young, enables them, a few years 
later, to grasp very quickly all that is known from 
a strictly scientific point of the life and habits of 
the bumble-bee. The same is true of the knowl- 
edge the children gather of the honey-bee. Bio- 
logically they are complex; but the strangeness of 
the home make-up, workers, drones, and a queen, 
attracts the children’s attention and fixes these 
facts in their minds. Children like action. The 
bees are always in motion; coming and going; 
fanning for ventilation; capping and uncapping the 


what do bees use it? What is its office in plant 
life? What is the work that bees perform in the 
process of pollenization of certain kinds of plants? 
A peep through a microscope at the pollen grains, 
showing their great variety and beautiful mark- 
ings, is a revelation to the children. 

Pumpkin blossoms, cucumber or melon _blos- 
soms, the staminate and the pistillate, can be 
brought into the room for examination, and the 
work of the bees in the process of pollenization 
explained. The fall of the year furnishes many 
large blossoms, excellent for class demonstration. 
The two flowers, tassel and ears in silk, of the 
corn, can be given a passing notice that will fix 
the office of the two parts in the child mind ina 
way not to be forgotten. 

The beehive seen in the picture is a photo- 
graph of one in use in one of our schools. The 
lower window-frame is elevated slightly, thus per- 
mitting the foot of the hive to extend outside. 
Through this foot there is an entrance into the 
hive for the bees. The bees can thus pass out and 
in and carry on their work as in an ordinary hive; 
but they cannot enter the schoolroom. The chil- 
dren are free to be about the hive as much as they 
please, and are in no danger.—Used by permission 
of School and Home Education. 
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SPECIAL. REQUEST. 

You will do us a special favor if you will call our 
attention to any “fool article” on education that 
you may see in magazines, and to any absurd reac- 
tionary action of boards of education. The time 
has come for a long pull, a strong pull, a pull alto- 
gether, for the enlightenment of the public. 
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“THIRTY CENT” REFORMERS. 


Somewhere in Canada they are reported to fur- 
nish a child’s school books for a year for thirty-nine 
cents! This is widely reprinted in the United 
States as though this was a thirty-cent country, 
which, thank the Lord, it is not. There are cheap 
streaks in it, but they are rare. Of course it is en- 
tirely easy to get cheap school books, just as it is 
easy to get cheap eggs, if you prefer them. Some 
do. There is no law against cheap eggs or cheap 
school books, but there is a law against cheap 
milk, cheap meat, cheap canned goods, cheap bak- 
eries, and even cheap whiskey. We may have to 
have a law against cheap eggs and cheap school 
books. | 

No self-respecting family, no decent hotel, no 
creditable bakery will use cheap eggs, so no self- 
respecting, decent community will provide cheap 
school books. It is distinctly understood that 
only a cheap people will inflict cheap books upon 
its children. It is the cheapest kind of cheapness. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY’S STORY. 


The United States has a band of marvelous men 
of achievement: Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, William R. George, and John E. Gunckel 
have made remarkable records in their work for 
boys, but they have been cautious men. No one 
of them has been antagonistic in the spirit of his 
work. They have been conciliatory. They have 
had an eye single to their special work. Jacob 
Riis alone has publicly and prominently empha- 
sized any political preference, and he has done it in 
a harmless way in that there was no bitterness ex- 
pressed. They have all had active support from 
all classes of people. 

With Judge Lindsey it has been very different. 
He has never been cautious. The word “concilia- 
tory” was left out of the edition of the dictionary 
that he bought. His work with boys, personally 
and through the juvenile court, glorious as it has 
been, has been incidental. He has always been in- 
explicable to those nearest him. It is useless for 
any one to attempt to interpret him. He could 
have done everything that he has done in the juve- 
nile court without a word of opposition or criti- 
cism. He could have been on a life endowment as 
Booker T. Washington is. He could have had a 
large salary for life to promote the cause of the ju- 
venile court the world over, and he need have made 
no sacrifice of principle or of honor. All that was 
needed was for him to have an eye single to the ju- 
venile court. He would have been the world’s 
hero in the campaign for the redemption of boys. 
Why he“did not accept such possibilities will never 
be understood. Of course, every one who knows 
him personally and intimately knows why he could 
not remain in party politics, why he could not re- 
main in the practice of law and receive graft re- 
tainers and become fabulously rich. Any com- 
promise of character was to him impossible. 

It is enough for the world to know that while 
being the greatest personal leader of boys in the 
world, with possibly one exception, while writing 
more juvenile laws that are being widely adopted 
than have ever been drawn by any one else, he has 
felt that his greater mission was to fight single- 
handed everywhere, and on every occasion, all 
forms of vice, public and semi-public, which were 
corrupting the youth of the land di- 
rectly or indirectly. He is the only man 
in the country who has faced such odds in the 
way that he has faced them. La Follette’s 
case is entirely different. He has faced his 
enemies politically and as political enemies. He 
has political power and political allies. Every 
other reformer has been altogether differently 
placed, so that the story of Judge Lindsey’s experi- 
ence is wholly unique, every way tragic, and alto- 
gether fascinating and thrilling. This story, won- 
derfully well written, is to run in Everybody’s 
Magazine beginning in the October number. 
There has never been so intensely interesting a 
story from real life in any magazine, nor any that 
it is so important that every one should read. 
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The Southern States will have the best year, 
educationally, of any in their history. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO PAY. 


It is so easy for persons with no facts to blaze 
away at ridiculous criticism that it is well once ina 
while for the public to have some real facts. . Eli 
A. Weaver, teacher of mathematics in the Boys’ 
High school of Brooklyn, has been doing more to 
help boys in their high school vacations to get 
profitable work than any other man in the United 
States of whom I have known, and’ I have kept my 
eyes and ears open to know about such assistance, 
and he has more facts at command that are facts 
than any one else, because he has kept a bureau of 
inquiry for some time. 

In order to estimate the effect which school 
training has upon the earning capacity of the adult, 
the special sub-committee, of which Professor 
Weaver was the head, took at random the names 
of 376 boys who were graduated from the elemen- 
tary schools of Brooklyn in 1892. The careers of 
192 were traced and more or less complete records 
were obtained from 166. The committee found 
that 84 were engaged in commerce, 39 in skilled 
labor, 22 in the professions, 8 in civil service, and 
13 as managers and foremen. 

The average personal earnings of these 166 was 
found to be $1,253, while the average annual earn- 
ings of the laboring man in New York is only 
about $500. 

Comparing the wages of boys who leave school 
at fourteen years of age with those who go out into 
the world at eighteen it was found that up to his 
twenty-fifth year the former earns a total of $5,- 
722, whereas the boy who stays in school until he 
? eighteen earns $7,387 by the time he is twenty- 

ve. 

Professor Weaver’s committee, therefore, 
points out that the four additional years after four- 
teen help a young man at twenty-five to earn $949 
a year more than the youth who quits school at 
fourteen, and he is speaking of regular public 
schools, the free public high schools which a New 
York magazine allowed a Boston man to say were 
ruinous to boys. 


~~ == 


NOT DRASTIC. 


Georgia has been wrestling with a compulsory 
school law, and there was much opposition. This 
seems unaccountable to a person residing in any 
one of five-sixths of the states in the Union. 

This school law requires only sixty days of 
schooling per year! 

After a child has passed the sixth grade he is ex- 
cused ! 

If there is no school within three miles he is ex- 
cused! 

If he is not physically strong he is exempt! 

If the parents need him at home or need what he 
can earn by working out he is excused! 

It only applies to white children! 

Really, opposition to such a law seems a bit 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, Georgia is making great 
strides educationally. At least one city has ideal 
schools in every respect, and many cities and towns 
are doing excellently well, but there are conditions 
in some localities that are unmentionable. 
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ATTENDANCE *AT DENVER. 


There is no disguising the fact that the enroll- 
ment at Denver was a disappointment—three 
thousand fewer than at Cleveland in 1908. The 
total was but 5,375. Of these 3,271 were residents 
of Colorado, noble Colorado, which, according to 
population, broke all records. The only other 
state with so many as 218 was Illinois. Six others 
went above 100. These were: Nebraska 180, Kan- 
sas 177, Ohio 166, Missouri 125, Iowa 115, and 
Pennsylvania 101. Only one state was unrepre- 
sented—Vermont. Oklahoma had 81, which was 
great for that new state. Texas had 81. Indiana 
had but 83, New York but 61, and Massachusetts 
but 39. There were no surprises because of large 
attendance aside from Colorado, but there were 
many surprises because of light enollment. 


Here is the report:— ' ow 
Malad & ccc bine n > cb baie ks 0-0 0 0. bas Keeneeed SpA ee 3 
New Hampshire .......ccccecsccccseescesssceves 1 
Vero sn a os be FETE AGA 6 boc ce eee es viewhe ies 
Massachusetts ....cccsccccccsetecsccssCeewe obese erea4 ae 
Rhode Island. .......ccccvccvdeorcocccrcascceseseese 2 
Commactiemt > vinivs o-cinnas Obie + 000 « Sacepaeaas bee 4 
New ZOO: ccicopecsaceasaspoce sccvcvewepeteveaey 61 
NOW :SOUBOF i. 50:8 oR Vaile dale 6.9005 bb onde cdiens cub 20 
PemnSylvania ...cccccrcwcccccscrsccesecvessecsons 101 
DIR OIG | sida nnn 0'0s sk ebee bak 9205p esac seendoeren 8 
Maryland oii ves. din cilarbion ccc cic ce vhveteooseane 10 
District of Colmmbia. isvisinc . cece cs ndeescvccsices 8 
Vie iGR. |: « bis ab va dhe ce caetab-c 040 05,0) tpeneeenle aA 3 
Weme - VITRERER % occ cncbebaw keds ccccc chee ce pecsase 20 
Worth CPOE occ cae Phe eee ccc cc ctbeccnswere 9 
Sowbli:: CemrGlieal 1s . <i is baW Bde wiki ws o ow cuaimemes Foc 5 
GOGRSIR | qo nob co 0s -cigmebienede ce 0.02 cnpekiees ces 4 
WOOUENS | oo diok co éh'c 0c chs Rear 6 op oc ep tabeueh bens 9 
Kentucky (2. civ ctcticstectaccccccccesecccecees 14 
"HOMMOTMOS 55 od biG Khia’ cdbte MBs 0WE's Raia cones dpe eaNhe 10 
pS pe ee ie eee ee 16 
MEMISRRTI yo oso 5,db vb bs ccc cocngen pes Conens 9 
Toman |. SETS PETA eS. bee we P20 SEs baile cee 25 
TOERD cc.ccciccccsssdchesh caGevdte shun eens 81 
ASRS os odcndccnnnaanicsscddss <Anbebeee tees 18 
ORMMOUER Sos oki cn bre S Obes 0c oper ssbsnneese 6 epee 81 
Cab 5 hs i) Re eae tS Se. iS erie bw es Chee 166 
Teeinee 5 ai esas oid He de ks bedi w'b'é bb. UMUC Rae bee ob 83 
TORRE go cikcn.do5n cheese able eAls 0 0casigvedtahess 218 
WERE . os oo 5 Uw EN hd osbg ences bases anebtbes 44 
Wihecetiela |. A Pa SS a e's oe FAs Shas ones 60 
TOR «| nkid vic c cide cQWARGRied 0 hid ob is dees oebbaceius 115 
Miieemeeobi x. «sive ck cee ie Os > tle 660s phan bee deeas 45 
MimmOUEh « <. ov cbc a Sout PORR bobs 00 00e-06s sda ouseee ar 125 
Mart: Deb fo o6 vc wcc eis Cas 03 0 np 0tegees Gh bdane 8 
South “Dakota «i Gia is as eV a ab wiske cease 49 
Mobratien = oi os cod sekct ees +: oc wacesahee saben eee 180 
TORO oo ohio S ee eee ees cet ce cess ties sbaceuee 177 
MomtAOe: | so iciclcn Stig Shade Ss. oo dbC ep awe ees 14 
WyORMRE .. o.oo. depend dp cwee> oovees sesh aviesingems 56 
CORORRGS  . << ind cub bwe kta ee 650000 cho dnenesen eee 8,271 
ae. BE, eee og SERS a Fang 48 
BeIBOMR oc cc cddv cpus eadbawe ews oss 19 
WOR ko oc oc cans tei theith oekandbdenen 87 
DHOOM Ck oc 0's 06d4 bb din + ta 0 6d 850k Es 2 
i ree PE AP Pe oe 25 
Washinaton .. ..s<<.cheunbiledhse sss 80: heaiesandn 29 
CUOMO oc axe 0 on 0 0 chases oo ansstneteccy at bonmnons 5 
Copiotie <6. ak hee Re ee ee recWea ce <kiviancvauwewie 57 


When the active members pay their fees the 
meeting of 1909 will be about 11,000, as large as 
the other Denver meeting. Only 276 new active 
members, but this was a reasonable number con- 
sidering the enrollment. 
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Edison says that the East river could have been 
filled up and a new river cut through where land is 
cheap for less money than the bridges have cost. 
Next! 
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IN MISSOURI. 

State Superintendent H. A. Gass is achieving 
success along legislative lines hitherto unreached, 
though some of this is due to the effort of his pre- 
decessors. We have called attention several 
times to features of his success, notably to the es- 
tablishment of a system of county supervision. 

In Missouri the state superintendent is always 
a leader of the educational forces and his devotion 
and attainments are usually permanently recog- 
nized in some professional position of prominence, 
as in the case of Carrington, Kirk, and Shannon, 
who have normal school positions, the first two as 
principals of large and influential schools. 

The impress of Coleman, Wolfe, Kirk, and Car- 
rington are distinctly recognized in the progress 
of the state. No state has made greater strides, 
industrially, commercially, agriculturally, and so- 
cially, than has Missouri, and the schools have 
played an important part in all this, and the state 
department has been at the front in all this cam- 


paigning for progress. 
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CHICAGO IS NOT DIVIDED. 

Those who are trying to make out that Superin- 
tendent Ella Flagg Young will have opposition 
from the Teachers’ Federation or from any other 
important educational interests in Chicago, will 
have their labor for their pains. She will have no 
opposition in the near future from the federation, 
from the principals, from the high school teachers, 
or from janitors and engineers. For the first time 
in many years the board of education was abso- 
lutely united and hearty in its unanimity when it 
selected Mrs. Young. This could not have been 
possible had there been any significant opposition 
within the teaching force. 

Mrs. Young is intensely independent, but she is 
not in the least stubborn or antagonistic in her 
mental or professional attitude. Chicago has made 
an eminently wise choice in the estimation of all 
disinterested people who know the situation. A 
new day has dawned in Chicago, for which all 
friends of education should give thanks. 

——__+-¢-0-@ 0-9-0. 
LOVED BY THE MOST. 

“Who is responsible for putting the greatest 
man on the smallest coin?”—Boston Herald. 

Somebody who knew that Lincoln should be in 
everybody’s pocket every day, as his thought is in 
everybody’s mind everywhere. 
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H. C. WEBER. 


Superintendent H. C. Weber of Nashville, one 
of the noblest educational leaders in the South, has 
resigned to accept the position as distributing 
agent for middle Tennessee for all publishers 
whose books have been adopted for use during the 
next five years. This is an eminently desirable po- 
sition for any man and especially for Mr. Weber, 
who combines scholarly tastes and business sagac- 
ity, training in Harvard and experience as a book 
agent, authorship of a college text-book and the 
running of a frontier ranch, professional devotion 
and political intuition. Mr. Weber has a charm- 
ing home in Nashville and a delightful summer 
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home in a near-by rural community. He is ar- 
dently admired by the teachers of Nashville and of 
all middle Tennessee. The board of education of 
Nashville was unanimously and ardently desirous 
of retaining him and would have increased his sal- 
ary materially. 

—_——+-¢-0-6-«-¢-e____—_ 


The trustees of Colgate University at Hamilton, 
N. Y., have elected Elmer Burritt Bryan, president 
of Franklin College, Indiana, as president of Col- 
gate, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Rev. George Edmonds Merrill. Dr. Bryan was 
born in 1865. He has been president of Franklin 
College since 1905. In 1903 he was called by Gov- 
ernor, now President Taft, to be general superin- 
tendent of education in the Philippine Islands. He 
was eminently successful in the Philippines, as he 
has been at Franklin College. He is every way 
one of the ablest of the younger educational lead- 
ers. 

C. M. Parker of Taylorville, Ill., publisher 
of School News and Practical Educator, has suf- 
fered loss by fire, which consumed his mechanical 
plant but did not, fortunately, destroy either book 
plates or subscription lists. Mr. Parker is umi- 
formly and universally appreciated personally and 
professionally, and he has the warmest sympathy 
of teachers and business associates everywhere. 


It is more important than ever that the active 
membership of the N. E. A. should be largely in- 
creased. Every city school should be an active 
member. This costs $4 the first year and only $2 
a year thereafter. There were a thousand new ac- 
tive members added in 1908. There should be as 
many this year. 


The chairman of the committee on education in 
the Colorado legislature at the recent session was 
Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, and she did things educa- 
tionally that put Colorado in a class by itself in 
1909 educational legislation. 


J. J. Keys, principal of the high school, succeeds 
H. C. Weber as superintendent of schools in Nash- 
ville. He was unanimously elected and will con- 
tinue, in general, the policies of Mr. Weber. 


There are school savings banks in 114 cities in 
twenty-four states. There are 1,102 schools with 
such banks. In these banks there are now $750,- 
000, due to 178,000 children. 


Jane Addams as “the foremost woman in Amer- 
ica” ought to cause the leading woman of the 400 
to think. By the way, who is the leader of the 
400? 

The Chautauqua assemblies this year are vastly 
more successful than ever before. Weather and 
all conditions have helped to their great success. 

It is estimated that nearly a million school chil- 
dren will kave a chance to see President Taft while 
he is swinging around the circle this autumn. 

Educational Sunday in Denver was observed by 
forty churches at the time of the N. E. A. meeting. 

Drownings while bathing, 674 for United States, 
or about four times the deaths from automobiles. 

If the tariff prosperity materializes the teachers 
should get their share, but they will not, 
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AMERICANITIS—CAN IT BE CURED ? 


“Hurry is the devil,” says an Arabian proverb. 
Although we understand that the Oriental has a 
constitutional prejudice against haste, it might be 
well for us to consider the above proverb seriously 
when applied to ourselves as a nation. The morn- 
ing paper gives us a daily list of deaths by suicide, 
apoplexy, and insanity,—men in the prime of life 
rushing into eternity, desperate because they are 
left behind in the race, or driven mad by the rush 
of the business world. 

What is the matter? Is it the changing climate 
that stimulates the nervous system to abnormal 
activity? Is it the struggle for money? Is it the 
desire to emulate others, or is it habit? 

A distinguished foreigner in writing his impres- 
sions of us says that we are not accomplishing any- 
thing more than if we were quiet; that we are do- 
ing it merely to give the impression of activity. 
We take ourselves too seriously. The woman 
who flutters about, creating confusion, is not the 
one who is doing the most work in the world. 

Hurry means physical tension somewhere, and 
exhaustion afterward. Hurry suggests bad plan- 
ning or careless execution. Hurry means loss of 
dignity and power. Hurry means fear, and fear is 
the greatest enemy to success. 

Can we stop hurrying? Some answer that we 
must keep up with the procession or drop out en- 
tirely. Let us see if we can not conserve our 
strength, at least in small ways. Let us take 
thought and begin to reform. As tension ex- 
presses itself in bodily movements, we must first 
learn muscular control. Relaxation means letting 
go, and while we are learning to let go we are get- 
ting ourselves trained to take hold again when 
the time comes, for relaxation teaches far more 
than rest. 

In vain, people try to attain a calm manner with 
a tense body. When we have relaxed the muscles 
at will we may easily become quiet in manner and 
peaceful in spirit. The bodily condition is the ba- 
sis of real rest. 

We will not hurry when we know the danger to 
the nervous system; when we realize fully that we 
gain power by working quietly; when we believe 
that we are living in Eternity now.~—Theodore 
Dreiser, in the Delineator for September. 
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THE SATIRE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
BY S. M. CROTHERS, 
In the Atlantic. 

The peculiarities which Dr. Holmes found most 
amusing were those which he himself shared. 
There is indeed an old prudential maxim to the ef- 
fect that people who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. This, in natural saying, takes 
for granted that we should all enjoy smashing our 
neighbors’ glass if we could insure the safety of 
our own, Dr. Holmes was of a different disposi- 
tion. His satire, like his charity, began at home. 
He was quite proud of the glass house in which he 
lived, and at the same time he enjoyed throwing 
stones. If he broke a window now and then it 
was a-satisfaction to think that it was his own. No 
one valued more highly the intellectual character- 
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istics of Boston, but he also saw the amusing side 
of the local virtues. ‘You may have watched the 
prestidigitateur plunge his hand into spirits of 
ether, and then touching a match to it hold it aloft 
like a blazing torch. The quick evaporation of 
the ether formed a film of moisture sufficient to 
protect the hand from the thin flame. So Dr. 
Holmes’ satire played round+the New England 
conscience and did not the léast harm to it. 


BACK-YARD STUDIES. 
BY DR. W. W. BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

To those whose walks are circumscribed, Nature 
is often most compensatory. She brings to them 
many consolations, and, if observing, they may 
emulate the pursuits of Gilbert White of Selborne, 
prince of domestic naturalists. If any of our teach- 
ing friends are unfamiliar with him they should at 
once make his acquaintance. As in the sweet story 
of Picciola, the lonely prisoner is cheered by the 
sight of a little plant—a stock or gilliflower, I 
think it was—which sprang up in the chinks of his 
dungeon yard, so dol find joy in my back-yard 
weeds. ° 

When I cease to interest myself in the advanc- 
ing or receding tides which fill the runlet by my 
summer cottage, or leave the banks embossed by 
verdant and satiny grasses, 1 turn ever with re- 
newed delight to my back-yard flora. 

It is ever a joy toa botanist of the old school, 
one who grew up under the eye and tuition of 
John Torrey and Asa Gray, to herborize over a re- 
stricted area; to see what he can discover in a lim- 
ited and outwardly unpromising region. An ex- 
haustive record is always possible. It is this fact 
that makes a small island so scientifically fascinat- 
ing. Though we have not a group like the Gala- 
pagos to reward research, we may meet with sur- 
prises much nearer home. One of my most joy- 
ous memories is of an exploration of Block Island 
during a few weeks of a never-to-be-forgotten 
summer. In this I had the pleasant companion- 
ship of my then assistant, and present able succes- 
sor, Professor J. Franklin Collins of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Into an apparently hopeless back-yard may drift 
a great variety of plants, and especially is this so 
in the country, where wind and bird are the con- 
stantly active agents in distribution. Some of these 
one learns to expect in such a situation; they are, 
in fact, almost always there. Such are the little 
knot-weed, Polygonum aviculare,—ever inhabited 
by a pretty green-cuirassed beetle,—and 
the broad-leaved plantain. These seem to 
thrive under almost desert conditions, though 
ever as the companions of man. Less rarely 
one finds the small, spreading, spotted- 
leaved spurge, Euphorbia maculata, closely 
hugging the ground. This is a humble cousin 
of the great, snaky, scarlet-bracted poin- 
settia of the hothouses, so brilliant in winter 
decoration. These humble plants may be walked 
upon, cut off, apparently eradicated or smothered, 
yet they soon appear again like 

“Truth crushed to earth.” 
For this reason, no doubt, the Indians called the 
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common plantain “the white-man’s foot.” It was 
always prophetic of the ruthless pressure upon 
themselves. I remember, years ago, seeing it in 
Nevada, presaging the decline of the Pirite tribe of 
aborigines. It goes wherever the European or his 
descendants settle, and shows a like persistency in 
colonization. A weed which one finds in garden- 
beds, but which despises not the graveled pathway, 
is the amaranth, a coarse plant of the cocks-comb 
affiliation. It is a near relative of pig-weed, which 
also occurs under similar conditions. While gen- 
erally speaking, one might say these are both with- 
out beauty, this is not really so. The leaves are 
handsome, and a lens brings out unsuspected 
charms in the flowers. I always love to think that 
dear old Dr. John Torrey made these his more es- 
pecial study. 

Every one knows the garden portulacas, with 
their brilliant yellow, crimson, or scarlet blossoms. 
He is surprised to find that the weed “pursley,” 
held up to reprobation by Charles Dudley Warner 
as the type of original and indestructible sin, is 
also a portulaca. The weedy species has fleshy, 
worm-like stems, spreading from a common cen- 
tre, and no field, especially if cultivated, is without 
it. Singularly enough, few people know its golden 
flowers, which open only in the bright hours 
of cloudless days. With its gorgeous relative, it 
has extremely pretty and interesting pods of the 
pyxis kind; that is, at full ripening they split 
across the middle and have a lid like a candle ex- 
tinguisher. 

I might go on to record many other weeds of 
the door-yard, none without interest, but in these 
hot mid-summer days I must consider my reader’s 
patience. Sufficient for one day are the waifs here 
mentioned. They go to show that one may travel 
without steamer or motor, and, like the noted 


French writer, profit by a “tour around his gar- 
den.” 
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THE TOBACCO HANDICAP. 
BY J. H. MC BROOM. 


I wrote to the clerk of the school board of each 
high school town and city of Minnesota asking 
two questions :— 

ist. If you were now electing a superintendent, 
would a candidate’s use of tobacco tend to dis- 
credit him with the board? 

2d. Would it be a conclusive objection to him? 

I have received 123 replies. Eighty, or nearly 
two out of three, answer yes to both 
questions; it would tend to discredit him 
with the board and it would be a conclu- 
sive objection to him. Only eighteen, about 
one-seventh, answer no to both questions. The 
rest answer yes to the first and no to the second, 
or, in the case of three or four, are non-commit- 
tal—Exchange. 





os 
TAFT GEOGRAPHY. 

An excellent geography exercise would be to 
place upon the board the names of the places that 
President Taft is to visit after September 15, and 
let the pupils sketch a map of the United States 
with the great rivers, lakes, and mountains, and 
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the state boundaries, locate the cities he is to 
visit, and connect with lines showing in general the 
route that he will take. Here are the cities in 
their order :— 

Beverly; Boston; Chicago; Madison, Wis.; 
Winona, Minn.; Minneapolis; Des Moines; 
Omaha; Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo.; Salt Lake City; Pocatella, 
Idaho; Butte, Mont.; Helena, Mont.; Spokane, 
North Yakima, Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; 
Yosemite Valley; Los Angeles; Grand Canyon; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; El Paso; San Antonio, Tex. ; 
Corpus Christi, Tex. ; Houston, Tex. ; Dallas, Tex.; 
St. Louis; river trip to New Orleans; Cairo, IIl.; 
Hickman, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Helena, Ark:; 
Vicksburg, Miss.; New Orleans; Jackson, Miss. ; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Macon, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Richmond, Va.; Washington. 


-" b>. 
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AGRICULTURE.—(L.) 
Prepared by Snperintendent Cyrus Grove, Freeport, IL 








FIRST YEAR. 


* 
1. Of what use are these on the farm: Horses, 
cows, barn, fences, help? 
2. In what way do these help the farmer: 
Chickens. birds, roads, boys, girls? 
3. What eatables are made of corn? 
Why must corn be worked when it comes up? 
Why do some farmers place scare-crows in their 
cornfields? 
4. What things are fried? Cooked? 
Which takes the longer—frying or cooking? 
For what meal is most frying done in the win- 
ter time? 
5. What is a boy’s work on the farm in sum- 
mer? Winter? 
What is a girl’s work in the house in summer? 
Winter? 
“When the weather is wet 
We inust not fret, 
When the weather is dry 
We must not cry. 
When the weather is cold 
We must not scold. 
When the weather is warm 
We must not storm. 
But be thankful together 
Whatever the weather.” 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Name two things which should be always 
watched on the farm or in the kitchen. 

2. Name three weeds and tell the harm any 
one of them does. 

Name three birds and tell what good any one of 
them does. 

3. What are some of the ways in which far- 
mers prepare for the winter? For spring work? 

4. Of what use are trees? How many do you 
know by the leaves? Bark? Wood? 
5. With the assistance of the teacher, you may 
explain how “A stitch in time saves nine” is of 
special value in the house and on the farm. 
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DISTANCES 


FROM NEW YORK TO PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1,332. 

Mobile, Ala., 1,231. 

New Orleans, La., 1,372. 

Norfolk, Va., 347. 


Atlanta, Ga., 876. 
Baltimore, Md., 188. 
Bismarck, N. D., 1,767. 
Boston, Mass., 235. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 442. Ogden, Utah, 2,405. 
Charleston, 8. C., 739. Oklahoma, Okla., 1,608. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 847. Omaha, Neb., 1,405. 
Chicago, Ill., 912. Philadelphia, Pa., 91. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 757. Pittsburg, Pa., 444. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 584. Port Townsend, Wash., 3,199 
Columbus, Ohio, 637. Portland, Me., 350. 

Dallas, Tex., 1,769. Portland, Ore., 3,204. 
Denver, Colo., 1,930. Salt Lake City, Utah, 2,442. 
Detroit, Mich., 693. San Antonio, Tex., 1,943. 
Duluth, Miun., 1,291. San Diego, Cal., 3,231. 

El Paso, Tex., 2,310. San Francisco, Cal., 3,191. 
Galveston, 'Tex., 1,782. Sante Fe, N. Mex., 2,211. 
Helena, Mont., 2,452. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1,036, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 825. Savannah, Ga., 845. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 983. Seattle, Wash., 3,151. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1,342. Sioux City, Lowa, 1,422. 
Key West, Fla., 1,454. St. Paul, Minn., 1,322. 
Little Rock, Ark., 1,290. St. Louis, Mo., 1,065. 

Los Angeles, €al., 3,149. Tacoma, Wash., 3,199. 
Louisville, Ky., 871. Toledo, Ohio, 705. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1,157. Washington, D. C., 228. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 997. 
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DAYLIGHT AND CLOCK-TIME. 


General wonder is expressed that the “daylight” bill, 
in charge of Congressman Peters, at Washington, has 
never been thought of before. When understood, it will 
be considered an innovation of great importance. While 
being freely discussed, changes and improvements are 
incorporated in the plans. The latest bill introduced 
in the English parliament has been amended to avoid 
the complications which raised many objections to the 
earlier one, 

The present British plan is on the third Sunday in 
April to set all the clocks forward to 4.45 a. m., when the 
hands according to present schedule would point to 
3.45 a. m., which would practically put the clock an hour 
“fast,” as we say, and get workers and the people all 
over the country to rise an hour earlier than usual, 
without knowing it after the first day. This would move 
all time schedules along one hour without requiring any 
change of railroad time or schedule, because the advane- 
ing of the clocks one hour would be universal. We 
should emancipate ourselves and live, labor, and enjoy 
by the natural or sun time, if we adopted the plans pro- 
posed in Great Britain—C. W. Hall, in the National 
Magazine for July. 
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SOMEWHAT SKEPTICAL. 


Editor Missouri School Journal: On bottom of page 
115, Journal for March, 1909, I find this quoted from 
Ohio Educational Monthly: “When the world advances 
far enough so that the parents will ask their children 
the question, ‘What does the teacher think of you?’ in- 
stead of ‘What do you think of the teacher?’ the schools 
will be far more serviceable and the teacher’s lot more 
happy.” 

If the time ever arrives when it becomes gen- 
eral for parents to ask such a _ question, there 
will be a new heaven and a new earth. Parents 
are not built that way, neither are children; and 
they never will be till children are made in a mould, and 
to order, and the parents are “transmogrified.” ’Tisn’t 
in the blood nor in the air, nor on the earth nor in the 
heavens above. Children are immature, erratic, and, if 
left to their own heads, liable to travel in devious ways. 
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They are sent to school to be directed, guided, and put 
on a straight line to a higher purpose. 

If the teacher is what he should be, he will take the 
child in that direction, and, if not, the parent will know 
it through the child. Children are keen to observe the 
teacher, and they generally weigh him very accurately. 

If the child likes the teacher, there will be a happy 
child and a better child; but if he does not like him, a 
worse child and poor progress in his school work.—J. 
Fairbanks. 





WHAT WE PAY FOR WATER. 


We cannot get away from the fact that we are obliged 
to pay a very steep price for water when it is part and 
parcel of some of the things we want. 

The Scientific American tells us that such is un- 
doubtedly the case—vouched for by the highest analytical 
authorities. 


Uncooked beef or mutton contains........... 75% water 
Lamb contains oOnly....csccsscccsecsecssnse 64% “ 
ee ee 50 to 60% “. 
Smoked bacon contains only.............++++ 2% =“ 
The Bagh of DA@eOOR vias ames ooo 000-5 ep0n0 08 7.” 
Fowls Gnd GWCkS.\i5 0. ie ooh c ce csckedauee 10% “ 
A fat goose Be REIS Bess). so iacecke 38%  «“ 
Fish range from...............- ent sau 40 to 80% “ 
Milk fresh from the can.............+..- 86 to 88% “ 
Turnips contain nearly..............eeee seen 909% “ 
Cabbages also contain nearly ............---- 9% “ 


Cucumbers, vegetable marrows, and pumpkins are 
only 5% removed from water itself, chemically speak- 
ing. In other words a cucumber—an object with which 
a fairly effective blow might be dealt—has from 7 to 9% 
more water than the milk which we drink out of a 
glass! 


Apples contain. ........cccsscecececeses 80 to 82% water 
Strawberries contain............eseeceeeeeeee it 
Grapes contain only.......... 02sec eeeeeeees 80% * 


Foods which contain only a small percentage of water 
are usually unfit for human consumption until they have 
been cooked. 

Nature does not really cheat us when she makes us 
pay a premium on water. A large quantity of water is 
necessary not only to render food palatable, but also to 
make it at all edible. If the stomach is deprived of its 
allowance of water necessary for the digestion of any 
particular food, it fails to do its work.—Graphite. 





The time will come when the human heart will be so 
much alive that no one could sleep in any community if 
any in that group of human beings were cold, hungry, or 
miserable. Frances E. Willard. 





MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, 
incident to the average Schoolroom. A recent 
Census of New York City reveals the fact that in 
that City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles. You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
3aby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Seca 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY AND THE DEFINI- 
TION OF THB CULTIVATED MAN. By Charles 
W. Bliot, President of Harvard University, Emeritus. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry 
Suzzallo. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 

Mr. Suzzallo and his publishers are making a notable 
contribution to educational literature in these Riverside 
Educational Monographs, of which this from the pen 
and speech of President Eliot is a noteworthy example. 
These are two of Dr. Eliot’s best addresses, and they 
are especially adapted to teachers and should be widely 
read by them. LEfliciency is effective power for work 
and service during a healthy and active life. Educa- 
tion for efficiency is not a training which should cease 
with youth. This education should comprehend two 
processes—training of powers and the acquisition of 
knowledge. The important thing in childhood is to 
train the child in as large a variety of mental processes 
as possible, and to establish as many useful mental 
habits as possible. Dr. Eliot opens up all these lines of 
thought in his inimitable, forceable, and fascinating 
manner. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
By George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. 
Wentworth’s New Elementary Arithmetic, 35 cents: 
Wentworth-Smith Complete Arithmetic, 60 cents. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co., publishers. 
Two of the best of arithmetic authors have been 

brought together in the making of a complete arithme- 

tic, a book with a worthy purpose, based on scientific 
principles, developed by approved methods. So far as 
we know this is the first time that teachers have had the 
advantage of using a text-book in arithmetic that has 
at their best both the old and the new ideas, princi- 
ples, and methods. Mr. Wentworth’s work has been the 
standard for many a year, and David Eugene Smith is 
authority in the most modern methods. If this com- 
bination seems to you impossible, see for yourself. 

Knowing the schoolroom and school men and women as 

I do, I am sure that this book will be welcomed most 

heartily, especially at this time. It is complete in sev- 

eral senses. 


SELECTIONS FROM EARLY AMERICAN WRITERS. 
Edited by William B. Cairns, instructor University of 
Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 493 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

American writers from 1607 to 1800 are quoted by the 
editor of this entertaining volume. They all antedate 
Washington Irving, and give their readers admirable 
pictures of the times in which they lived and wrote. 
Accompanying the selections are brief introductions of 
the writers that are decidedly helpful to the student or 
the general reader. Here one may find the words of 
Pilgrim and Puritan, songster and statesman, and critic 
and churchman. Many of them are quaint, yet not 
pointless, full of the pathos and the polemics of a day 
very different from ours. It is well to have them 
grouped as the compiler has done. In this form they 
are so much more accessible than in the tomes where 
patient search alone could find them. 


NATURE SONGS AND LULLABIES. Words by 
Anna B. Kadlam. Music by Carrie Bullard. 
Quarto, 30 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

VOWEL SONGS FOR VOCAL TRAINING IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES. 
By William M. Lawrence. Large quarto, 10 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

220 Wabash avenue, Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 

Company. 

These two collections of songs for young children 
show a large variety of subjects, and are at the same 
time tuneful and of sufficient simplicity to be used as 
rote songs for little children. Piano accompaniments 
are arranged for each, varying in difficulty from very 
easy to moderately difficult. The titles, “April Rain 
Song,” “Nursery Song,” “When the Violets Come Troop- 
ing,” “At Shadow Time,’ “The Weaver,” “The Frost 
King,” “Ring, O Bells, for Christmas,” indicate some- 
thing of the scope of subject. The vowel songs are ar- 
ranged with words so that the child unconsciously has 
the practice, and at the same time thinks he is singing 
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a pleasing song. The first lines of some of them are: 
“On the Rocks the Wavelets Play,” “Little Babies Say 
Mamma,” “Sea Shells Sing, Oh, Yes They Do,” “Little 
Girls Love to Sing See-Saw.” The songs are arranged 
to be taken in any order, and are well worth the atten- 
tion of primary teachers and kindergartners. 





THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. Edited by A. J. 
Herbertson. The Elementary Geography. Volume I. 
A First Physiography. By F. D.  Herbertson. 
35 W. 32d street, New York: Oxford University Press. 
Illustrated. 

This is a British text-book, a beginner’s book in geog- 
raphy. It is very different from our books, so different 
as to be beth enlightening and interesting. The lan- 
guage is very simple. The illustrations differ greatly 
from ours. Eight full-page maps are devoted to the 
life of a river from the glacier to the sea. The most 
distinctive feature of the book is the exercises at the 
close of each chapter. Here are samples: Is it.as 
warm at night as by day? Why? Why do people 
often say that it will not be fine till the wind changes? 
What causes a valley to become deeper? Broader ? 
Why are there patches of moss on a badly-kept. lawn? 
Name some plant-eating animals that are useful to 
man? In what ways are shepherd peoples better off 
then hunting peoples? Show that shepherd peoples can 
get nearly all they need from their animals. Why are 
agricultural peoples the most civilized? 





SELECTED READINGS. By Anna Morgan. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 428 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

A delightful bit of selection by a competent hand. 
There is something of everything here, and each of the 
best. The choicest bits of poetry are here, and also of 
prose. Any one wishing readings for the home circle 
or for the platform ‘will find them here. Some are in 
dialect, and they are choice, specially those of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Kipling speaks to us from the 
barrack room, and Browning from his cavern of 
thought. Some of the most entertaining are the se- 
lected dialogues, of which there is a choice group as 
the book closes. Everything is live matter, and we 
anticipate this will be the common verdict about the 
book. 





ELEMENTARY READER OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By Freeman M. Josselyn of University of Paris and 
L. Raymond Talbot of Boston University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 73 pp. List price, 30 
cents. 

In French reading by students of that language the 
selection of the French fiction and drama is quite over- 
done, while French history is commonly overlooked. 
This brief work seeks to correct this in some measure 
by giving concise, but thorough, knowledge of French 
history, which is certainly attractive, and of value to 
the pupil. From the Gaul of the Roman period to 
modern France outlines of history are given, with notes 
that are helpful where allusions are naturally obscure 
to the pupil, and a vocabulary that covers the bulk of 
the words in use in the text. There is a decided as 
well as distinct place for such a book as this. 


BOX FURNITURE. By Louise Brigham. New 
York: The Century Company. Cloth. 304 pp. 160 
illustrations. Price, $1.60, net. 

One of the most complete and most suggestive hand- 
books on manual training that we have seen. Two sum- 
mers in Spitzbergen, in the Arctic ocean, and where no 
trees grow, led the author to think of the possibilities in 
a packing box, such as brought supplies from Hammer- 
fest 500 miles away. This experience led her to pre- 
pare this most interesting volume, which ought to be in 
every boy’s hand. Here are an exact description of 100 
articles that may be made from the best parts of a pack- 
ing case, such as tables, stools, bookshelves, brackets, 
dressers, wardrobes, and especially things for a city flat, 
a summer cottage, a woods camp, and the children’s 
camp, and the children’s nursery. The more than hun- 
dred and a half cuts show the forms in which such things 
may be constructed. The author has had practical ex- 
perience in social settlement work, especially in Cleve- 
land, and has found a remarkable genius for construction 
among poor lads, and also a notable change in morals 
brought about by this new interest. It is a charming 
and helpful volume, and we predict for it a wide circu- 
lation, which its merits amply justify. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contriputions 
should be short and comprebensive, Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 8, 9: Eastern [llinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 

Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 

president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 

Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car. 

ter, Jefferson City. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

SACO. Miss Katherine M. Quint, 
A. B., Wellesley, who has had sev- 
eral years’ successful experience as 
teacher, has been engaged to teach 
Latin and Greek at Thornton Acad- 
emy. Miss Emily R. Willard has 
been engaged to teach French and 
German in the academy. 

NORTHEAST HARBOR. George 
Anderson of Shawmut has been 
elected principal of the high school 
for the coming year. Mr. Anderson 
is a graduate of Colby College in the 
class of 1909. During his course in 
Colby Mr. Anderson won many 
honors in scholarship, and has been 
an active member in the college 
athletics. 

WATERVILLE. Francis J. 
Holder has been chosen to succeed 
the late Professor Hugh Ross Hatch 

as head of the department of mathe- 

matics in Colby College. He comes 
from the University of Wyoming, 
where he has been principal of the 
school of commerce and a full pro- 
fessor in the university. 

CARIBOU. The new high school 
building will be dedicated on Sep- 
tember 10. 

ORONO. W. E. Wilbur, who 
taught last year in the high school 
here, has been elected instructor in 
mathematics in the University of 
Maine. Mr. Wilbur is a graduate of 
the university, class of 1908. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

HAVERHILL. George E. Gay is 
starting off an exceedingly interest- 
ing commercial course in the high 
school with industrial attachments 
or accessories. 

LYNN. Arthur E. Joslyn of 
Brookline has been elected a teacher 
in the Lynn Classical high school, to 
take the place of Frederick W. Gen- 
tlemen, promoted to  submaster. 
After graduating from the North- 
western University of Illinois Mr. 
Joslin came to Harvard, where he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in 1904. 
rhe following year he taught mathe- 
matics and science at the Natick 
high school, and then went to Brook- 
line high, teaching the same courses, 
and now comes to Lynn to take up 


the same duties. He is considered 
one of the best teachers of mathe- 
matics and science in the state. 

LUNENBURG. Elwin R. Bemis, 
a native vf Belfast, Me., has been 
elected principal of the high school. 
He is to receive $800 a year, and will 
begin work August 30. Mr. Bemis 
was graduated from Bates College in 
1900. 

SPRINGFIELD. E. E. Goodell, 
for four years supervisor of manual 
training in the Bangor (Me.) public 
schools, has resigned to accept a fine 
coffer in the school department of 
this city. 

SAUGUS. John J. Desmond, Jr., 
of South Boston has been elected to 
the position of sub-master of the 
high school, and will take up. the 
duties at the opening of the fall term. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1909. He won second honors in 
his class, and has taken several 
courses in education under Professor 
Hanus. He will teach the Latin and 
science courses in the school. 

SAUGUS. Miss Gertrude L. Me- 
Donald, an instructor of the Castine 
Memorial school, has been elected 
principal of the Roby school. Miss 
MeDonald has taught in high schools 
of Mechanic Falls, Richmond, Me., 
Hudson and Westford Academy, 
Mass. She has also been principal 
of grade buildings at Windham, Me., 
and Dover, N. H. 

SALEM. The new high school 
building on Highland avenue, 
erected ata cost of $300,000, has 
been formally dedicated. The fall 
term of the high school will open in 
the new building September 7. 

Miss Lena Cushing, a graduate of 
the Pickering school and of the 


Salem Normal school, has been 
elected teacher in the Pickering 


school, to succeed Miss Urquardat, re- 
signed. Miss Nadeau of this city, who 
has been teaching at Peabody, has 
been elected to succeed Miss Martha 
Ober of the Browne school, resigned. 

WINCHENDON. Myron J. Will- 
son has been chosen superintendent 
of schools of Winchendon and Ash- 
burnham to take the place of W. B. 
Sprague, who has gone to Utica, N. 
Y. Mr. Willson is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, and has been 
superintendent of the Deerfield dis- 
trict for a long term of years. 

PALMER. The following  state- 
ment of accounts in the penny sav- 
ings system in the publie schools is 
of interest. The number of accounts 
opened at the savings bank from the 
several villages is as _ follows: 
Thorndike, forty; Bondville, sixty- 
five;, Palmer, sixty-six. There have 
been only nineteen withdrawa's of ac- 
counts during 1909 and many new 
accounts have been opened. These 
accounts vary in amount from $2 to 
$10 and some even exceed the larger 
sum. The report of the secretary for 
the current year is as follows: Cash 
in bank September 1, 1908, $277.94; 
received from Palmer = grammar 
school, $199.19: received from Bond- 
ville grammar school, $207.29; re- 
ceived from ‘Thorndike grammar 
school, $55.48: interest on deposit, 
$12.38: total, $752.23: transferred to 
individual accounts, $357.41; stamps 
redeemed for small sums, 467,30; 
paid for supplies, $12; cash in bank 
August 12, 1909, $315.52. 
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Do You 
Want 
Good Work? 


| If you want your pupils to do 


good _work in composition and 
chemistry—now is the time, 
Catch their interest while they 
are fresh and eager for the fray 
—give them material that means 
something—that reveals the sub- 
ject—material that enables them 
to get a lasting and intelligent 
gTip on two elusive studies. For 
effective work in Chemistry and 
Composition, teachers find these 
books the most illuminative in 
their class. 


The books bring forth this sort 
of recognition :— 


KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COM- 
POSITION AND RHETORIC 


In usein the West and South, also 
in many New York and New 
England Schools. 


“I wish to speak in unqnalified prais 
of the Kavans and Beatty Rhetoric Based 
on Literary Models. We are using it in 
our classes with fine resulte. It is the 
only book, so far as I know, which shows 
the student semetbing definite to do and 
teaches him how to do it. The book is 
aoe. eee eimnioting. It is con- 
structive. y pupils are genuinel - 
terested in the work.” 5 pel 


GR4CE COOLEY, 
Instructor in Senior Enelish, Evansten 
Township High School, Evanston, Il. 





LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 


A standard among chemistry 
texts. 


“T like it. It is excellent in press work. 
It is ¢ich from the fact side and the facts 
are so presented as to lead to organized 
knowledge. It is sple»didly illustrated, 
It has more teachable chemistry to the 
square inch than any other elementary 


text I know.” 
Ww. L. GOBLE, 


Physics and Chemistry, Elgin igh 
School, Elgin, 11]. " . Hig 


LINEBARGER’S LABORATORY 
MANUAL 


Excellent in experimental work, 


“I have used Professor Linebarger’s 
Chemistry Manual since the beginning of 
the schoo] year and have found it an ad- 
mirable work. It is particularly service- 
able in that the laboratory directions are 
com Pane vated ew enough to enable the 
pupil to work b mself. I reco 
the work highly.” _— 


W. A, AVERILL, 


Instructor in Chemistry, Charleston High 
School, Highland Park, Ii). 
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FORGING AHEAD of 1908 


Month by Month, May ist, June 1st, July ist, Aug. ist, 
the Increase in Sales of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::3 AND 3:3: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 














The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.c. HOLDEN, sec’y 


ero tw ‘ , y - 
ee CON At te na ee ae A He IN A ey 
. FRAGT reer “ : 










CAMBRIDGE. The school com- high school at Manchester, has been the normal school, has a year’s leave 
mittee has unanimously re-elected elected teacher of science in the high of absence, and: will spend it at 
William F. Bradbury, head master of school. Columbia University. During his ab- 
the Latin school, which position he YOUNGSTOWN. George P. Chat- ‘ence his work will be done by W. 
has held since 1886. Mr. Bradbury terton has returned to his old posi- ‘V- Deputy of Columbia City, Ind. 





has been connected with Cambridge tion in Ray m vA weer . 
. ayen high school. CANTON. J. P. Rinker comes 
schools since 1856, the year he was here as superintendent this year. 
graduated from Amherst. 
2 . _PITTSFIELD. O. H. Blossom of 
INDIANA. Union City, Indiana, is now superin- 
CENTRAL STATES. INDIANAPOLIS. Superintendent tendent of schools here. 


pian Calvin N. Kendall will continue his RUTLAND. 0. N. Kiger, f 
connection with the University of erly of Mansfield. bec ae 
OHIO. Chicago, where he conducted two of the high school REED peteelgel 

NT RY summer classes, b iving a corres- 5 
4 ren cing? tama oe eee rae pondence course rae ate the year in CHICAGO. Charles P. Megan, 
one by the summe © school organization and administra- ®ssistant superintendent of the Chic- 


“failed” pupils eligible to org tion. ago schools, reports that the attend- 
with their old classes this fa € a : : H ance at the high schools which teach 
came apparent recently, when ‘ FRANKFORT. W. 0. latt, manual training and domestic science 


cipal E. W. Wilkinson, who had principal of the high school for five },, ‘ 
charge of the summer school work years, has been promoted to the su- ae er at ie ke ~~ al ae 

. . a s: go man- 
at the Third Intermediate school, perintendency. C. L. Stubbs, travel- |,,) training and other industrial 
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‘ DECATUR. A new high school 
; ee oies Seiinteudest 3 o. building is being erected here at a 
Fitzgerald. cost of $200,000. 

BAST LIVERPOOL. . 2. CHARLESTON. L. D. Coffman, 


Ms filed his report with Superintendent ing deputy for the state statistician, «jpeg? wi 
iy ' Dyer. There were 621 “failed” has been elected principal of the high PP ara gig Mere ae ee 
Lp 4 pupils enrolled this summer 7, six school. dropping-out process the educational 
i) days a week for forty days. Upon varpaRaIso. W. F. Ellis has world has been supplied with a very 
ie taking their examinations it was igned the superintendency at important hint and a basis of reality 
+e ed that 445 of the 621 "esisn page. Fae ' oe eye 
ie. ascertain f th 142 sed with nox to become assistant professor for an interesting theory. Study is 
cia aan a co cine of pedagogy at Valparaiso University. not play, but certainly the curriculum 
ib , s can be made more vital, more re- 
i! i school the last week of the term and WHITING. Miss Mabel Barn- sponsive to the needs of the pupils 
p f were excused from their examina- hart, a graduate from the College of 4. they or their parents feel Pay 
ie tion. Music in wey eee rage pone not only without loss, but with posi- 
t it i HARTVILLE. Superintendent has been elect supervisor of music. tive gain to discipline and moral cul- 
ie. Arthur Powell has entered upon his SCOTTSBURG. Superintendent ture. Attractive studies are not 
it’ new work here with great vigor. H.G. Knight (Indiana University, wecessarily ornamental and compara- 
He He has elaborate plans for the high 1905) is now superintendent of the tively useless studies; they may in- 
a school, plans which will make Hart- schools of this town. volve hard work, application, and 
be the smaller 
he ville a leader among 
hae cities of the state. . 
te TOIS 
a CANTON. The school board has ss eeamrty Se MENEELY& CO. WATERVET, 
oe provided for efficient medical exam- Macon county probably leads the qye oig Reliable CHURCH, (West Troy), N.Y. 
¥ i ination of all pupils. counties in Illinois in salaries paid waa ~~ pa rere 4 EL 
Bh WELLSTON. Principal J. We ete eae etn vepouts: Six Mat 1M yeas age. | & OTHER 
: ! hese ae oD gs —_. so teachers receiving from $75 to $82.50 
oNe ss ay per month; twenty-three receiving 1@ Principles of 
HG dency. from $66 to $70 per month; twenty JEPSON Sieteriet DRAWIN 
ie ADA. Superintendent E. H. receiving from $63 to $65 per month; i, tbitees a ls 
ae Brown of Bloomdale has been _ six receiving from $58 to $60 per ‘years for ra vatta 
ig elected to the superintendency here. month; twenty-three receiving from : 
ra MARMITLON Principal Willia $52 to $55 per month; nine receiving Price, 50 cents net; postage 5 cents 
ie sLON. neipa am 6 . - 
ie Snavely, formerly of Se aitabeate $50 per month; six receiving $45 per GEORGE JEPSON 
is now principal of the high school. month. Retest are ate 


LEARN STORY WRITING. We teach 
by mail in your spare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and sim- 

lified spelling. American Literary Bureau, 
Dept. 13, Chicago, Ill. 
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adaptation to the efficient and strenu- 
ous life.” 


Principal John D. Sharp of the 
Holden school has been chosen vice- 
superintendent of schools, as assist- 
ant to Mrs. Young, at $6,000 a year. 


IOWA. 

COLFAX. Superintendent Milo 
Hunt of this city has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as head of the de- 
partment of mathematics in the 
Whittier, Cal., high school. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. The normal sum- 
mer school this year was a noble and 
notable success. More than 600 en- 
rolled’ with an average daily attend- 
ance of 530. More than thirty col- 
lege graduates and more than sixty 
normal school graduates were in at- 
tendance. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. “School’”’ 
has the following notes on teachers 
of the city: ‘Fortunately it was not 
a year with a heavy mortuary record. 
A few prominent principals and one 
commissioner died. The saddest 
loss was the death of Bernard J. 
Devlin, who was not only one of the 
finest principals in the service, but 
who was also one of the loveliest 
characters in the system. Had he 
lived he might have succeeded to a 
chair in the normal college. An- 
other fine man was Charies M. Bab- 
cock, who had been a principal but 
a short time. While he was in the 
service he won the confidence of all 
who knew -him. Wesley W. Smith 
was another principal of whom the 
same could be said. Walter Alex- 
ander had been a member of the 
board of education only a few 
months when he was taken away and 
had not had time to prove his worth. 
His personal friends, of whom the 
writer was one, believe that in his 
death the board of education lost a 
rare man. During the year several 
prominent veteran principals and 
supervising authorities were retired. 
The most prominent principal was 
Josiah H. Zabriskie, who had been a 
teacher for sixty-seven years, and 
who was affectionately regarded by 
the men teachers as their “mentor.”’ 
Frank R. Moore, principal of the 
Brooklyn Commercial high school, 
was compelled to withdraw from the 
system on account of his health. He 
was a successful executive and the 
school owes much to him. District 
Superintendent Edward D. Farrell, 
after many years of faithful service, 
also retired on account of failing 
health.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The child labor 
law in foree in the District of Co- 
lumbia, after one year’s experience, is 
found to be working well. When the 
law took effect there were 1,266 chil- 
dren employed in business places. 
That number has been reduced to 
441. Boys to sell newspapers and act 
us street venders are required to ob- 
tain a permit. of which 1,707 have 
been issued. It is now unlawful for 
children except those authorized to 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. Phey 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 


ings which develop the idea of how 


orking Drawin 


are made, of accurate 


=, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Hight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia ‘a Francisco; 


pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; nsas 


: Thomas Charles Com- 


y: Hoover Bros, (Agents) 418 E, 9th Street. 





engage in any occupation. The per- 
nits are issued upon strict examina- 
tion to comply with conditions, such 
as dependent parents and school re- 
quirements. The law brings no pro- 
tests from employers, and its enforce- 
ment seems to produce no hardships, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Vassar Coliege now has a plant 
valued at $2,300,000. It has an en- 
dowment fund of $1,037,000, and a 
scholarship fund of $328,251. 


Antioch College summer term en- 
rolled 150 students. There were fif- 
teen from Cincinnati, eleven from 
Pittsburg, and eight from Altoona. 


Dr. R. D. MacLaurin has tendered 
his resignation as research chemist 
in the experiment station and lec- 
turer in organic chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The resignation was accepted, to 
take effect September 1. Dr. Mac- 
Laurin has been with the institution 
two years. In the station he has been 
engaged in research work under the 
Adams fund, making scientific stud- 
ies fundamental to an exhaustive 
study of the relation of butter fat 
in milk to the food of the animal. 
During the past year he has given a 
course to advanced students in or- 
ganic and physiological chemistry. 
Hie is thought by Superintendent 
Butterfield to be a man of superior 
training and of great ability. 

Professor E. D. Burton of the 
University of Chicago, who in com- 
pany with Professor T. C, Chamber- 
lin has spent several months in the 
Orient, while niaking a study of edu- 
eational conditions in China, is ex- 
pected to arrive in Chicago very 
soon. The educational and relig- 
ious world will be deeply interested 





in the report he-will have to make. 
This will, it is confidently expected, 
be ready for publication early in 
September. In this connection it is 
interesting to note thet Hon. Amos 
I’. Wilder, United States consul-gen- 
eral at. Shanghai, who has just re- 
turned to this country on leave of ab- 
sence, speaks in glowing terms of Pro- 
fessor Burton and of the character of 
his investigations. During the latter's 
stay in Shanghai he made a deep im- 
pression on European and Chinese 
officials by his scientific spirit and 
keen insight. Both Professor Bur- 
ton and Professor Chamberlin will 
conduct their regular courses in the 
divinity and geology departments, 
respectively, during the autumn 
quarter of the university, which 
opens October 1. 


Ohio University is erecting a large 
additon to Women’s hall, which will 
be completed early in the wiprter. 
This dormitory will then accommo- 
date eighty or ninety women and will 
be as large and as convenient as Boyd 
hall, the other women’s dormitory at 
Ohio University. The coming year 
four recent graduates of Ohio Uni- 
versity will hold positions as assist- 
ants at Cornell University—R. R. 
Bolton, A. A. Johnson, H. W. Mayes, 
and C. BH. Hayden. 


The University of Maine has 
joined the ranks of the educational 
institutions which are endeavoring 
to abolish hazing, and President 
George Emory Fellows has notified 
the undergraduates that hereafter 
that practice will not be tolerated. 
Students presenting themselves for 
registration at the opening of the 
coming fall term will be required to 
sign a card reading “I, the under- 
signed, hereby agree, as long as I 
am a student at the University of 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Some New Books. 





ogy....-- ++++ee+- Chamberlin and 
College Algebra... ...-- - ... Rietz and 
Famous Men of Modern Times...Haaren and 
6 eee haem History 2 ahaa ; 
Austr ungary ages “Abeee 
John Chinaman anda Few Others..... aed 
ern 208 Egetey ses + -~-- seeeeeeecs 
Horace’s Satire .....6 cece cece e eee cece ence nk 
“What is a Picture?... . -... ses+- seen seen ak 

eee Mediterranean....... es 


“An Anarchist Woman” ....0........... eeu ai 
Practica! School Gardening......-....... isso 
The Englishman in Italy................- coven 
‘ oe Poni ies cqhd eccdcntsevse dace 
Eesaye in Politics {<<a peas cpp ve Fa skoveeces 
Pioneer Days in the Northwest. ............. 
George Meredith (Pocket ee gg S bi. cesses 


Robert Louis Stevenson (27 vols.)... ......... 
Sixpenny Pieces ......--.---++-++ -- : ilihiaiindt ine 


Salisbury Henry Holt & Co., New York $3.50 
““ “e e 





Bronson{£d. ] Gaiv, ef Chicago Press, Chic. 
McPhail Longmans, Green & Co., 
McLoughlin A. 





Lyons Lane & Co., “ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


Crathorne 1.25 
Poland American Book Co., * 50 
Elson Baker & Taylor Co., “ 1.25 
Dra A Dutton & Co., . 6.00 
Par - 1.25 
War ad “ a) 3.00 
Morris tid. ] American Book Co., * 1.00 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago .75 
Monroe e C. Page & Co., Boston 3.00 
Curtis Duffield & Co. P New York 3.50 
P ay 1.25 
Elford Frowde, “s a 
Wollaston - 
Oliver . P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 
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. Clark Co., Cleveland 
Charles Scribner’ s Sons, N. .¥. 
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) a I ga eae een. For catalogue 


cadeeea the Principal. A C, BoYDEN, A. M. 
aye TE ROnmAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 


h sexes. For catalogues address, 
JouHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








For women-only. Especie) at- 
tention is calied to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catal es address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, passachusetts. 

For both sexes. Department for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers 4 
the sem ag branches. For catal 
J. ASBURY PITMAY, Princip: 


Su. NORMAL SCHOOL, Fram NGHAMN, 
ASs. 











Maine, to take no part in hazing,” be- 
fore they will be admitted. 

In discussing the matter President 
Fellows said:— 

“The whole subject has been care- 
fully considered by the faculty and 
the trustees, and it has been decided 
that the best interests of the institu- 
tion demand that hazing must 
cense. Accordingly the trustees 
have voted that no student will be 
admitted who will not sign a pledge 
to abstain from hazing.” 


Hon. L. D. Bonebrake, the new 
president of Indiana Central Univer- 
sity, graduated from Otterbein Uni- 
versity in Ohio, in 1882. He re- 
ceived his A. M. from the State Uni- 
versity of Athens, Ohio, and his Ph. 
PD. at Muskingum University. He 
has been village and city superinten- 
dent in various towns in Ohio. In 
1897, Mr. Bonebrake was elected 
state school commissioner of Ohio, 
and was re-elected in 1900. At dif- 
ferent times he also served as city 
and county scheol examiner. 


Exercises in commemoration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes were 
held at the University of Chicago on 
August 16, at which Professor 
George E. Vincent, dean of the 
faculties, presided. The principal 
address was made by Dr. Samuel 
MeChord Crothers, Litt.D., D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., his theme being 
“Holmes as Man of’ Letters.” The 
other addresses given were “Holmes 
as Physician.” by Dr. James B. Her- 
rick of Chicago, and one by <Assist- 


ant Professor James Weber Linn of 
the Department of English at the 
University of Chicago, entitled 
“Holmes as Humorist.” 

The Colorade State University at 
Boulder will establish a Pasteur in- 
stitute for the treatment of hydro- 
phobia. The state board of health 
reports an alarming increase in 
bydrophobia among dogs in northern 
Colorado, and it is believed that the 
animals became infected through 
being bitten by wolves and coyotes. 


President Theodore Kemp of 
Illinois Wesleyan University has re- 
ceived notice that Andrew Carnegie 
has given $30,000 to the university 
for a new science building, Wesleyan 
having raised an endowment fund of 
$60,000. 

Miss Adelaide Smith, a native of 
Boone, Ia., has been elected to the 
chair of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Miss 
Smith was formerly if Johannesburg, 
South Africa, where she held the 
chair of mathematics. 


Announcement is made of the resig- 
nation of President R. E. Hierony- 
mous of Eureka College. His health 
has been so poor that he is forced to 
give up the presidency. He gradu- 
ated from the college in 1889, and 
has been president for ten years. W. 
I. Richardson of Kansas City is 
mentioned as his successor. 


" 
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MAGAZINES. 








—-The Womans’ Home Companion 
for September is a number of rare 
interest and value. William H. Me- 
Elroy contributes a number of 
stories about Edward Everett Hale 
that have the charm, humor, and 
sweetness that pervade everything 
connected with Dr. Hale. There are 
also stories by Octave Thanet, Mrs. 
John Van Vorst, Katharine Holland 
Brown, Mary Heaton Vorse, and 
others, illustrated by such artists as 
James Montgomery Flagg and Alive 
Barber Stephens. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s serial, “Susanne and Sue,” 
is also in this issue. For the theatre- 
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zoer, Walter Prichard Eaton’s ar- 
ticle, “The Decent Stage,” will prove 
a splendid guide, giving a list of the 
good, clean, successful plays that will 
appear outside of New York this fall. 
A big section of the number is de- 
voted to fashions. Not only gowns, 
coats, hats, and waists, but the im- 
portant little things, shoes, hosiery, 
fabrics, trimmings, coiffures—all are 
exhaustively handled. 


—The Delineator for September 
contains the first of a series of short 
stories by Rudyard Kipling. The 
story is entitled “Cold Iron,” and in- 
troduces Puck of Pook’s Hill, who 
will be welcomed by all lovers of fic- 
tion. This tale reveals the author at 
his best; its magic will enthrall the 
reader and give him much to ponder 
on, It is a long time since Mr. Kip- 
ling has contributed to any periodi- 

‘al, and the fact that he has written 
these stories for the Delineator 
speaks volumes for this magazine. 


—In the Atlantic Monthly for 
September, J. O. Fagan attacks the 
difficult problem which confronts the 
Pennsylvania railroad on account of 
its refusal to meet the demands of 
the railroad brotherhoods for an in- 
creased share in the management of 
the read. The Pennsylvania is the 
last of the personally managed 
roads, and this struggle gives Mr. 
Fagan a concrete instance of im- 
mense importance to demonsirate 
what he believes to be the necessity 
of authority in railroad management. 
The other side of the question is 
taken by W. J. Cunningham, who 
contributes to the number an article 
strongly in opposition to Mr. Fagan 
and in direct support of the position 
taken by the brotherhoods. 


—— +0 @-0- Ge @-0- 
In Japan, 


Industrial education in Japan is re- 
ceiving considerable attention, as is 
shown by a recent report from that 
country. The industrial schools are 
established by the central govern- 
ment and by local municipalities, and 
according to the report the Nautical 
school, Tokio, had 278 scholars in 
navigation and 200 in engineering. 
Agriculture and forestry are taught 
in Morioka, in Northwestern Japan. 
having twenty-nine instruct-rs and 
237 students. There are also six 
higher technical schools mointained 
by the government, at different 
cities, in which are taught dyeing 
and weaving, furnace work, apnlied 
chemistry, mechanics, electricity, 
and industrial designing. Two of the 
schools teach engineering, mechani- 
eal, civil,and marine, and in one of 
the schools a course in elee'ri al en- 
gineering is a feature. T’ e Tokio Nau- 
tical school has an apprentice school 
attached. In addition to the above 
government institutions there were 
n 1907 over 4.000 schools. private 
and public, dealing with all lines of 
industry and commerce.—American 
Machinist. 
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SIMILIA SIMILIBUS, ETC. 


“Taking any of those ‘week end’ 
trips out of town yet?” 

“No. Weakened condition of my 
finances forbids.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


That baseball is a game with 
which every one is familiar and over 
which enthusiasm can be aroused, 
was never better demonstrated than 
one afternoon recently in New York, 
when Cecil Lean sat on the back of 
a davenport, in his shirt sleeves and 
his coat over his arm, and sang a song 
ealled “The Fan.” This happened in 
a New York theatre, and before the 
chorus was finished crowded houses 
were shouting like wild. He woke 
up next morning to find himself the 
most talked-about comedian in New 
York. Mr. Lean will be the star at- 
traction at Keith’s next week, com- 
ing with Florence Holbrook, who 
has been associated with him as 
stellar features of “The Soul Kiss.” 
They have an act that will certainly 
be talked about, as there has nothing 
cleverer been presented in vaudeville 
in recent years. Another big fea- 
ture will be Fred Lindsay, the gentle- 
man whip expert from Australia, 
who has done such startling things 
as to cut the ashes off the end of a 
cigar with a lasso. Violet Black and 
company will be seen in a sketch; 
Byron and Langdon will appear in 
“The Dude Detective.” The Three 
Bohemians are European minstrels, 
and the great Weston is the famous 
character impersonator, whose im- 
personation of the late Queen Vic- 
toria has created world-wide interest. 
Others are Cook and Sylvia, in-songs 
and dances, and the Pederson 
brothers, the European comedy aerial 
artists. 


~~ 


Domestic Science in the Schools 


A convincing article is that on the 
value of domestic science in the 
schools and colleges of the land, 
written by Helen Sayr Gray, for the 
current issue of the North American 
Review. She disposes of the notion 
that domestic science is a. “fad,” and 
that it means instruction in a day 
what “domestics” do. With refer- 
ence to the widespread ignorance of 
domestic science, not only among 
domestics, but also among those who 
employ and direct them, and to the 
disastrous effect of this ignorance 
upon American living, Miss Gray 
quotes George Ade’s observation, 
“here is no place like home— and 
some men are glad of it.” Miss Gray 
makes it plain that slipshod methods 
in cooking are expensive and that 
there are many other problems con- 
nected with domestic science than 
those of cookery. She exhibits sta- 
tistics to the effect that of the 25,000,- 
000 women in the United States 
above the age of fifteen, 17,000,000 
are engaged in housekeeping and 
3,500.000 in professional and mer- 
cantile pursuits, and she inquires 
whether there is any other business 
on the face of the earth in which so 
many “people engage with so little 
training to fit them for it. She avers 
that when the science of cooking is 
understood the average health of the 
community will be raised; there will 
he fewer cases of breakdown erron- 
eously attributed to overstudy or 
overwork, really due to imperfect 
cookery—to a lack of knowledge of 
domestic science. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


seemed a long way off to Charles L. Oswald when he was graduated from 
MARY LAND the Oswego normal in 1902 and we sent him to Salisbury as teacher of man- 
ual training. But he made a good record there and we sent him the next year to Erie, 
Pa., at sa‘ary advanced to $1,200. In 1909 we sent him to r, Me., at $1,500. It is worth 
noting that when the superintendent at Bangor wrote asking us to recommend he named 
$1,100 as the salary and was induced PENNSYLVANI A offered a superior candidate. 
to advance it $400 because we We have lately printed a folder 
giving a list of 1,180 post.offices outside of New York state to which we have been asked to 
recommend teachers, and to some of which we have sent as man as 
twenty teachers. We have another folder g a list of 3,375 positions filled in 
New York, but of course it is understood that the best places here come to us. M AINE 
What is not so well known is that the calls come from Oregon, Texas, and 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndary'scnoois ana Pubfic schools are cure to Ail 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, ° 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°, inh ivsnes 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr- 


FISHER<.- AGENCY 


Excellent fecilitios for AD FOR MANUAL,’ 120 Lremont St., Boston, Mass. 














ee 6 ’ introduces to Col 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY fticos 2% Sonne 
and FOREIGN ry en Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per mcnthb. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
13-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. ; Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *.£992.2.02z"sczic™" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyteten Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


SS 0000eeee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon st. . . . 
g Agcicy 














Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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EDUCATION 





September 2, 1909 














Whenever 
A Typewriter 
Operator 


is wanted for a good paying position 





there’s generally a 


Remington 


back of it. 
Remington Typewriter Employment ‘Departments 


Located in every city, make no charge for 
assisting competent stenographers to se- 


| cure positions. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


#° 

















“Baby’s Best Frien 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail! 25ccents—Sample free. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co.; wider 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder— 
Tt has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennean's Borated Skin Soap [blue wrapper! No 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Samples 
Mennen’s Sen Vang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor ee 
Sald only at Stores. 
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Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are givenTat the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








EASY PROBLEMS 


FOR 
YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited By 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows:— 


Questions for Little Folks. 

Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 

How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 
Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 

Answers to questions are given in back of book 


for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper. a f Price, 25 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-4 Beacon Street, Boston 
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